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Keeping and Losing 


OVE that is hoarded molds at last, 
Until we know, some day, 
The only thing we ever have 

Is what we give away. 


And kindness that is never used, 
But hidden all alone, 
Will slowly harden till it is 
As hard as any stone. 





It is the things we always hold 
That we will lose some day; 
The only things we ever keep 
Are what we give away. 
—Louis Ginsberg. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


Rev. Samuel Lewis, field secretary of the 
Ohio Eastern Christian Conference, as- 
sisted Brother Porter in a series of evan- 
gelistic services at Bunker Hill Church, 
Gallia County, at which there were ten ad- 
ditions and much strengthening of the 
work. 

Rev. E. J. Bodman, the field secretary of 
the Rhode Island and Massachusetts Con- 
ference, has succeeded in reviving the 
church at South Westport sufficiently to 
undertake preaching and Sunday-school 
services again. Rev. Uel Anderson will 
serve as supply pastor. 

At this writing both mission secretaries 
are in Atlantic City, Dr. Minton just com- 
pleting the Foreign Missions Council and 
Dr. Thomas just beginning the Home Mis- 
sions Council, both of which were held this 
year in that city. Besides the two secre- 
taries, other of our brethren are in attend- 
ance, a list of which we are not able to give. 


The mid-year meeting of the woman’s mis- 
sion board of the Western Indiana Confer- 
ence will be held this year at Lebanon, In- 
diana, on January 23, beginning at nine- 
thirty. The program promises to be unu- 
sually beneficial, Mrs. Morrill being the 
speaker from the outside. She will give 
three addresses; and the young ladies of An- 
tioch Church will give a pageant in the eve- 
ring. 

The Miami Ohio Conference Board held 
its regular quarterly meeting at The Chris- 
tian Publishing Asociation Friday, January 
4. One of the encouraging items for its con- 
sideration was the splendid headway which 
is being made by its new mission church in 
Riverdale, Dayton. Brother Edwin B. Flory 
and his people have their temporary struct- 
ure well under way, but the work on it is 
being held up at the present time on account 
of the weather. Other lines of activity grow 
in energy and enthusiasm. 

A series of two weeks’ meetings was re- 
cently closed at the Hopewell Church, 
Southern Wabash Illinois Conference, hav- 
ing been conducted by Brother Carey 
Christy assisted by Brother John Harper— 
both students at Union Christian College. 
Brother Christy preached his first sermon 
only nine months ago. The meetings re 
sulted in seven conversions, a number of 
reconsecrations, the reestablishment of the 
Sunday-school, and much improvement of 
the work. 


We are especially anxious to have our 
readers give their careful attention to the 
report of the great Student Volunteer Con- 
vention, at Indianapolis, especially written 
up for us by Brother Wilbur C. Neff and 
Brother Llewellyn C. Fletcher. Mr. Neff is 
an exceptionally fine young student at 
Miami University, a member of our church 
at Trotwood, Ohio, and from one of the 
long time and leading families of that 
church. Brother Fletcher, as our readers 
know, is the son of Rev. W. P. Fletcher, 


and is completing his education at Yale 
University. We are sure that both have 
shown their ability as writers in the esti- 
mate which they give of the great gather- 
ing at Indignapolis. We are especially 
pleased that so many of our young college 
students could be there and feel themselves 
a part of the great young people’s movement 
that promises so much for a better world. 

We wish that every Christian Church in 
Ohio would see to it that its pastor attends 
the interdenominational State Pastors’ Con- 
vention, to be held at Columbus, January 
22-24, of which we speak elsewhere on this 
page. It will be a great gathering, and your 
pastor needs the uplift of it. You should 


see to it yourself that your church sends 
him, not only giving him the leave of ab- 
sence but also a purse to pay expenses. 





At the Western Window 


SIT by my western window 
At the passing of the day, 

As the evening shadows lengthen, 
And the daylight fades away; 
But the hills are draped in purple, 
And the sky is steeped in gold, 
For the sun his crowning glories 

Keeps till the day is old. 


I sit by my western window 
And think of the long ago, 
When the eastern hills were lighted 
In the morning’s rosy glow; 
Bright were the hours of the morning 
And brighter the hour of noon, 
But better still is the gloaming, 
And the best is coming soon. 


I sit by my western window 
As the white-winged memories throng 
Into the silent chancel 
To chant their even song; 
And the hills are all empurpled, 
And the skies are steeped in gold, 
For life her crowning mercies 
Keeps till the day is old. 
—Rev. Henry Burton, in New York Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





Pastors of the Christian Church through- 
out Ohio should bear in mind that it is only 
a few more days until the Pastors’ State 
Convention meets at Columbus, January 22- 


24. The program which Secretary Lamb 
and his helpers have prepared is in most 
part a very strong one. The Christian 
Church ought to be especially well repre- 
sented as the convention represents a type of 
federated work to which our denomination is 
committed, both by its Principles and by its 
spirit. The individual pastor will find inspi- 
ration and delightful fellowship; and it will 
help to increase the impact of our denomina- 
tion on the church life of the State for them 
to be present. 
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The Church at Dover, Delaware, Dr. Roy 
(:. Helfenstein pastor, observed a very beau- 
tiful candle light watch night service New 
Year’s Eve, a fuller account of which will be 
found in our field news. Dr. Helfenstein 
was recently presented a very handsome 
Hamilton gold watch as a token of esteem 
and appreciation by his young men’s Bible 
class, of which he is the teacher. This class 
was organized less than two years ago with 
nine charter members, and now has a mem- 
bership of eighty-three and plans greatly to 
increase its membership by its second an- 
niversary, the third Sunday in February. 

There will be many in our brotherhood 
who will be overshadowed with a sense of 
loss in the news of the death of Mrs. S. §. 
Newhouse last week. Mrs. Newhouse was 
the widow of the greatly esteemed Dr. S. S. 
Newhouse, for so many years one of our 
leading preachers and officials and for some 
years connected with the Christian Biblical 
Institute at Defiance, than who there was no 
finer type of Christian gentleman in our 
brotherhood. Her funeral services were con- 
ducted at Piqua, Ohio, last Saturday, in 
charge of Rev. J. M. Kauffman pastor, the 
sermon being preached by Dr. J. F. Burnett, 
a long time friend of the family and fellow 
official with Dr. Newhouse. 

Again we have the privilege of calling the 
attention of our pastors to the opportunity 
to secure free of cost some of the splendid 
financial and tithing literature put out by 
the noted Layman Company, 35 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois, where they should be 
addressed in answer to the following: 

We hereby offer, free postage paid, to any 
minister who asks for the number needed, a 
sufficient quantity of the new pamphlet, 
“Winning Financial Freedom for Pastors 
and Churches,” to furnish one copy to every 
member of the official boards of his church. 
We regard this as the most important 
pamphlet we have published in recent years. 

Also, our offer to furnish free, postage 
paid, the pamphlet, “Christian Work for 
Laymen and Ministers,” in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply one copy to every family in 
any church and congregation, is hereby ex- 
tended until March 1, 1924. 

Be sure to give the name of your church 
and name of denomination and to mention 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty when writing. 

We are glad to learn that Dr. Roy C. 
Helfenstein, our Secretary of Evangelism 
and Life Service, has been invited again this 
year to,accompany the Federal Council team 
of evangelistic secretaries who will visit 
some of the important cities from January 
21-31. Dr. Helfenstein’s work as a speaker 
on previous tours has been so highly com- 
mendable that the Federal Council is anxious 
to have his assistance again this year. He 
will be with them at Albany, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 21,Syracuse, January 22, Utica, January 
23, and Buffalo, January 24. We are very 
anxious that pastors of the Christian Church 
living within reach of any of these points 
will plan to attend the meetings and to hold 
a denominational conference with Dr. Helf- 
enstein’s leadership. This is a splendid op- 
portunity that our men in that section 
should not miss. 
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The Twofold Responsibility of Parents 


through the influence of one home! Such were the 

findings in a survey of juvenile conditions made not 
long ago in this city, of which Mr. Deer speaks in his very 
valuable article in this issue. Ten neighbors’ children 
gone wrong and brought into the clutches of the law for 
some form of delinquency just because a home in the 
neighborhood had exerted the wrong kind of influence 
over them.’ Yet there are many people in every commu- 
nity who still are foolish enough to talk about the “rights” 
of a parent to do what he pleases with his own children! 
They are his own, are they not, and who has a right to 
interfere with the affairs of his own home? But this is 
another of the age-old “personal liberty” ideas that has 
been exploded long ago. Investigations have proven 
again and again that that which any home does is bound 
to have an effect upon the ideas and ideals of the chil- 
dren and youth of the community; and experience has 
proven times without number that one bad boy may start 
What preposterous 


ik: juvenile boys and girls made delinquent largely 


live on the presumption that because their children are 
their own they have a right to do with them as they please. 
What the father and mother do with their child, the man- 
ner in which they bring it up, the kind of ideals and dis- 
cipline which they give it, is far more than their own 
business; it is the business of every man and woman in 
the entire community. Most communities have been alto- 
gether too slow in making this clearly understood and 
distinctly felt. 


HERE needs to be conducted from time to time an 

illuminating campaign of education upon this very 
important subject until every father and every mother is 
made keenly to feel that there is no such thing as the right 
to run one’s home wholly as he pleases, and that there is 
no other one thing in all the world that is more every- 
body’s business than the manner in which one raises his 
own boy or girl. Every parent should be made to realize 
that the larger part of the child’s life is lived outside of 
its own home—in school, on the playground, in the street, 
and elsewhere; and everywhere it goes it is in touch with 
other boys and girls and is a most potential source of 
incalculable injury or blessing to them, depending upon 
the moral ideas and standards which it has derived in no 


little part from its own home. Thus the community has - 


great issues at stake in every child’s life. For every child 
is a factor in the community as well as in the home; and 
what he is and does will make the school better or worse, 
the church stronger or weaker, the whole community life 
more wholesome or more dangerous. Further than that, 


society already has a great investment in the child, in 
educational and Sunday-school and other expensive facili- 
ties which have been provided for its welfare. And more- 
over it is society, through the state, which will in the end 
be called upon to go to endless trouble and tremendous 
financial outlay to try to correct and cure any moral delin- 
quency that may grow, now or when he is a man, out of 
the child’s wrongdoing. The child, almost as much as the 
grown person, is a social entity, with vast social possi- 
bilities for good or evil—and every parent is under the 
sternest moral duty to society to see to it that his own 
child is a social asset and blessing rather than a social 
curse and liability. 


UT there is a reverse side to all of this. If the individ- 

ual child is a distinct factor in the life of the whole 
community, even in a larger and more potential sense is 
the community a formative force in the life of every child. 
No parent can feel sure of the results of his own discipline 
and training of his child, however wise and careful he 
may be. His most conscientious work of years, his most 
ardent and faithful devotion to the wisest welfare and 
religious development of his boy or girl, may be upset and 
made futile in a week or in a day by the insidious influ- 
ences of evil companions or detrimental agencies in the 
community. It is impossible to withdraw his child from 
the community life and keep it wholly within the safe and 
sacred precincts of its own home. To do this would be 
to ruin it altogether. It must from its very childhood 
become a part of human society ; and every day of its life 
it will be subjected to the temptations and dangers which 
are permitted to menace the circles in which it moves and 
las its being. Thus is placed upon the home a double 
responsibility, the one side of which embraces the duty 
of the parents to keep their own children and their own 
home life as ideal as possible; and the other places upon 
the parents a most unmistakable responsibility to use 
their utmost powers towards correcting any of the evil 
influences and evil agencies which may be at work in the 
community. Because these community influences and 
community agencies may play a very decisive part in the 
lives of their own children, offsetting and canceling all of 
the wise and careful training of the home, it obviously be- 
comes as much a manifest duty of parents to concern 
themselves as conscientiously in these community affairs 
as they do in the conduct of their own home. The moral 
welfare and the life-destiny of their children may be de- 
cided by the one as much as by the other—and hence it is 
their inviolable duty to look after both. And here we are 
again face to face with the social gospel—the gospel that 
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teaches us to recognize the fact that the individual is a social being, 
shaped and formed by community impacts and community influences 
and living under social responsibilities. The babe is born into a 
group of associations in the home; and from the day of his birth, 
that circle of associations which has so tremendously much to do 
with the making of his ideals and life constantly enlarges and grows 
iore complex as he becomes a part of the Sunday-school, the school, 
the church, the playground and community. Yet in spite of the fact 
that every child’s life is so deeply enmeshed in all of these social 
contacts, it is a rare parent indeed who manifests any absorbing 
interest and intelligent concern about the community factors which 
enter so forcefully into the life of his own child. The vast propor- 
tion of fathers and mothers still think of the rearing of their chil- 
dren as being largely an individual matter, a home affair, and have 
not yet learned to think of it in the terms of the whole community 
life. And the fault lies, more than anywhere else, upon the church. 
For the church, which is charged with the moral and religious 
leadership of the community, has never yet taught the social im- 
piicates of the gospel of Jesus Christ for the child. It has thought 
of the child and worked for the child largely as an individual, and 
lias never embraced in its plans and its activities a competent effort 
to elevate and Christianize those community contacts and agen- 
cies which have so much to do with the making or the marring of 
the children. The church has not even tried, except in a very 
spasmodie and emotional way, to control or suppress those institu- 
tions or influences in the community which are partly or entirely 
evil; and, what is worse, the church in most places has never made 
any effort to furnish wholesome and attractive substitutes for 
those forms of amusement through which so many children and 
young people are ruined. Here lies a vast field of potential good or 
evil for the childhood of the community to which the church in 
most part has never given any real effort at concerted, systematic, 
community control and uplift. Surely the childhood of today has a 
right to expect of the church a more intelligent grasp of the whole 
subject and a wiser effort on its part towards directing the things 
which enter with such mighty consequences into the lives of the 
children. 


ANP here, too, we are face to face with another thing of which 

The Herald frequently speaks, and that is the matter of the 
denominational division of the church. Instantly that one begins to 
think of child life in the terms of the community, and of what 
should be done in the community and as a community for the wel- 
fare of the children, it at once becomes obvious that this grave 
situation can never be handled by the various churches undertaking 
it each in their own way and pulling in competition, if not in direct 
opposition to each other. It is a community affair, that must be 
handled from the standpoint of the community as a single entity, 
with one common plan and one common objective. Anything less 
than this is doomed to only partial success, if not utter failure. 
This fact makes plain the utter incompentency of the churches of 
und community to deal with the situation in the old-fashioned iso- 
lated, denominational way. In fact, without doubt one reason why 
the Church of our Lord and Christ has been so slow to recognize 
the care of childhood as a social as well as an individual matter, as 
a community affair as well as a home question, comes from the 
very fact that during all these years our communities have been 
split up by our denominational churches—and those churches have 
never been, and are not yet, thinking of their task and responsi- 
bility to the community as a whole, but only to that little part of 
it which they call their own parish or their own “field.” Only God 
in heaven knows the ruin and disaster which have come to the 
voung life of every community because the church life and church 
thought have been thus split up and divided in a manner which 
wholly incapacitates it for real community thinking and real com- 
munity work. And never can we expect anything very much 
more intelligent or very much more competent than that which the 
churches and communities now have for taking care of the mora! 
and religious welfare of the children until Christian men and 
women come to their good senses sufficiently to place those commun- 
ity things which have to do with the good of their own boys and 
girls over and above the selfish interests of their competing com- 
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munity churches. When they do this, and not until they do, the 
church will be in a position to approach the whole matter wisely and 


with a hand competent to the task. 
| to a very exacting program to be patient with those fellows 
who are always complaining that they “do not have time” to 
study and to read good books, and to do this or that other thing 
which it is their most manifest duty to do. For “finding time” for 
anything which needs to be done, especially for those things which 
fall directly within one’s own task and preparation for that task, 
is almost entirely a matter of deliberate will power and applica- 
tion. Failure to find time is, far more than anything else, simply 
failure to get the habit of a regular routine, a routine which is 
painfully exacting, a routine which above everything else is intol- 
erant to frittering away time, a moment here and a moment there, 
until the day is wasted. Speaking to this subject, The Christian 
Century wisely says: 

Preachers who are “too busy” to study, or to call on the 
sick, or to take part in civic enterprises, or to answer letters, 
or to write articles when they really have something to say, 
may profitably ponder the case of Charles H. Spurgeon, whose 
achievements have recently been recounted. During a pas- 
torate of twenty-eight years in London he built up a church 
from almost nothing to ten thousand members, founded and 
directed a college, an orphanage and a home for widows, edited 
a monthly magazine and published forty volumes. His ser- 
mons were published every week for twenty-seven years. He 
must have had native qualities which most of us do not have. 
One suspects that he had by nature, or early acquired by ef- 
fort and practice, a remarkable degree of verbal fluency. But 
most of all he must have demanded of himself a remarkable 
degree of concentration upon the task in hand, he must have 
defended himself with stern determination from the intrusion 
of trivialities into his working hours, and he must have learned 
how to turn from one piece of work to another without lost 
motion. What is true of the work of preachers is true of 
every other kind of work in which men largely make their own 
programs, choose their own rate of speed, and select for them- 
selves what they will do next. But half of our prized liberty 
to organize our own work is liberty to waste time. The people 
who have not time enough to do the things that they ought to 
do, are generally people who do not intelligently organize what 
time they have, or who do not have the will power to hold 
themselves to a reasonable working speed. 

It is that “liberty to waste time” which has been the bane and 
the ruin of more ministers’ lives than anything else of which we 
know. For the minister stands almost alone in his command of 
his own time. The office man, the laborer, the teacher, the business 
man, indeed practically everybody else in the community, simply 
has to go to work at a certain hour and stay at it until quitting 
time comes. The preacher alone of all men carrying a big task 
and a great responsibility is at liberty to regulate his day as he 
chooses. Apart from Sunday and an occasional funeral day, he 
can begin his work at any hour that he wills and quit when he 
pleases. This very freedom of possibility tends to a fearful deter- 
ioration of effort and application, and few men wholly resist the 
temptation. The great majority of pastors have absolutely no 
working schedule, but do whatever their bent or occasion dictates. 

A quarter of a century’s careful observation has led the 
writer to believe that in scores of cases this liberty has indeed 
become such license to waste time that it has ruined the work of 
more pastors and kept them from attaining their largest and fullest 
capacity than has any other one thing. That it need not do so has 
been abundantly proven by those ministers who, though pastors 
of great congregations, have held themselves rigidly to a schedule 
of study covering many hours every day; and at the same time 
have done more pastoral and organization work than those fellows 
who never can find time to study though they fritter away more 
time and strength day by day than they actually use in honest- 
to-goodness effort and application. 

We know of no other one thing that would do more to elevate the 
standing and power of the ministry than the universal adoption of 
a real daily study and work schedule by all preachers. 


The Liberty to Waste Time 


T is hard for any one who through the years has held himself 
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The Trend 
The Bok Peace Plan Award 


The Herald wishes to make a plea for its readers to cultivate 
the grace and the breadth of mind not to be too hasty in showing 
ill-temper and disappointment with the award which has been made 
in the Bok peace plan contest. That such a kindly caution is needed 
is obvious to every one who has impartially observed to what a 
lamentable extent the whole matter of our international relations 
has been embroiled in party politics. Never before in the history 
of this country have earnest Christian men and women been misled 
into a more inexcusably childish and petulant mood than have 
many of those to whom the League of Nations has become a regu- 
lar thorn of irritation. It would be humorous if it were not 
pathetic, the extent to which men and women who otherwise are 
rational seem actually to lose their mental balance in their tirades 
of denunciation and misrepresentation against the League. To 
such we want to suggest three indisputable facts that ought to be 
significant to thinking people: 

First. The League of Nations is not a partisan question—it 
has only been made so by a certain stripe of utterly contemptible 
politicians. With that great body of broadminded Christian men 
and women who do their thinking and form their conclusions above 
the plane of party politics, it is a question of world organization 
infinitely bigger than the lines or the party advantage of any 
political party. And the fact of the matter is that just about as 
many Republicans as Democrats are in favor of it. Elihu Root, 
one of the greatest of Republicans as well as one of the greatest 
of Americans, was the chairman of this Bok committee, and William 
Allen White, the Kansas editor, and other noted Republicans, were 
members. The presence of such Republicans guarantees that the 
work of the committee was impartially done from a non-partisan 
standpoint and was no prejudiced decision in favor of the League. 

A second most significant thing is the fact that practically every 
great interdenominational gathering like that of the Student Vol- 
unteer Convention at Indianapolis, the Federal Council meeting at 
Columbus, the World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches at Philadelphia, have been almost unani- 
mously in favor, not only of the World Court, but of the League 
of Nations also. These gatherings, as every one knows, are made 
up of both Republicans and Democrats—but most of them are men 
and women who waive their party prejudices and ambitions aside 
whenever any question of human welfare like prohibition, or war, 
or world friendship, is at stake. And these Christian conventions, 
composed of some of the best-informed and most solidly-thinking 
Christian statesmen of this day, have invariably been overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the League and the Court—and in. favor of them 
as great Christian movements, in favor of them with that same 
passionate and invincible Christian faith and zeal which have been 
back behind every great moral reform, like prohibition or the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and pushed it ultimately to victory. And it is 
silly for any man or any party to suppose that such Christian 
faith and zeal will ever permit this great Christian movement to- 
wards some sort of Christian world organization to fail. Whoever 
thinks that it will, simply does not know the unconquerable power 
of a deep-seated and widespread Christian idealism which has the 
hopes and dreams and welfare of untold centuries as its objective. 


Sanity Demands Something Different and Better. 


And still a third fact that should compel thoughtful considera- 
tion is this: During the strain and sorrow of the Great War 
there was almost universal agreement with the thought that some- 
thing better must come out of it, and some way be found for the 
nations of the earth to live together in peace. It was then agreed 
by all rational men and women that anything less than this would 


_ be unforgivable stupidity or hellish intent. That was the consensus 


of opinion while our boys were dying in the trenches. But already 
the superficial and the spasmodically minded have forgotten the 
impressions and the convictions of the Great War, and seem will- 
ing for the world to drift idly on under exactly the same ideas 
of diplomacy and machinery of arbitration which led to the last 
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of Events 


war and will inevitably lead to another still worse. That is the 
inclination and the habit of the spasmodic and the superficially 
minded—to forget a lesson as soon as it has been learned, and 
go right back to doing the same old thing in the same old way. 
But deep-thinking and far-seeing men and women do not forget, 
and are not satisfied to let things drift in the same old ruts that 
always have meant war and heartache and ruin. And these, the 
world over, are insisting that something new and something dif- 
ferent be constructed in the way of international machinery, and 
international attitude, and international objectives, to try if pos- 
sible to prevent those disastrous armed conflicts which have fre- 
quently occurred under the old order. And now be it remembered 
that the League of Nations and the World Court are positively 
and absolutely the only things different that have been proposed 
by any nation or that are being tried by the nations of the earth. 
So it is up to any one who denounces them as futile or undesirable, 
to suggest something better. The only alternative to them or to the 
something better that no nation has yet proposed, is to continue 
under the same old regime that has played havoc through the 
ages—and only fools could agree to that! 

That something different from the pre-war system of inter- 
nationalism must be found is conceded by every rational person 
who has given the subject enough intelligent study and research 
to make his opinion worthy of respect! 

And now it is this quest for something better than 1914, and 
for something different and better than the League of Nations 
and the World Court, which tests the wisest and which has put 
some of our would-be statesmen to confusion. It is often easy 
to ridicule an idea when it is exceedingly difficult or impossible 
to suggest something better for it. As yet no one has proposed any 
method of world organization better and more hopeful than the 
League and the Court, although again and again the challenge 
has been made for them to do so. 


The Quest for Something Better 

It was in this quest for something different than the old order 
and something different than anything that had as yet been pro- 
posed that Mr. Bok, in his earnest desire to promote world peace, 
offered this great prize. And the fact that after considering the 
22,165 plans which were submitted, this committee selected as the 
one superior to them all this plan which simply proposes the im- 
mediate adherence of this nation to the World Court—as our 
lamented and beloved President Harding so earnestly besought us 
to do—and our participation, without membership, in the work 
of the League of Nations as at present constituted, with certain 
guaranteed principles and reservations, is of itself a most signifi- 
cant testimony of how exceedingly difficult it is to propose any 
other plan better than that embodied in the present world organ- 
ization. And it certainly is to be hoped that this phase of the 
situation may impress itself thoroughly upon every Christian man 
and woman. 

What may be the result of the ballot which is being taken upon 
the proposed plan, cannot at this date be foretold. But this much 
ought to be certain, that this present wide-extended publicity and 
agitation would serve to reawaken a deep interest everywhere in 
this matter of Christian internationalism, and to turn the minds 
of thinking men and women to an impartial consideration of the 
whole question of finding some way out of the pagan system under 
which so much of the international affairs of the Christian nations 
is as yet conducted. It would be folly for any one to presume 
to say that the League of Nations is as yet ideal; but that it is 
a beginning, and a beginning to which practically all of the re- 
spectable nations of the earth, except our own and the enemy 
nations which are excluded from it, are already giving their sup- 
port, is a fact without gainsay. And that the United States is 
under eternal obligation either to co-operate with this League of 
Nations and help modify and transform it towards a more ideal 
organization, or else to propose some new and more acceptable 
plan through which to work out that “high idealism” which Pres- 
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ident Coolidge declared to be our manifest duty, would seem to 
be an alternative which would compel the sanction of every earnest- 
hearted Christian who believes in the Christian responsibility and 
ideals for nations as well as for individuals. 


The Lynching Record for 1923 


The statistics which have been compiled by the Department 
of Records and Research of the Tuskegee Institute, which each 
year keeps careful record upon these matters, shows that encourag- 
ing progress was made last year in the suppressing of lynching. 
There were twenty-eight persons lynched in the United States— 
which totals twenty-nine less than the number lynched in the 
year preceding. This would seem to indicate that the great Chris- 
tian protest and agitation against lynching is getting under way— 
and especially in the Southland where most of these lynchings 
have been taking place. One of the most significant movements 
of our day is that for better relations between the races which 
is being carried on by many of the finest Christian women and 
Christian men of the Southland, through church and club organi- 
zations and otherwise. And these earnest efforts are beginning 
to have effect. Added to this is the wholesome influence of those 
commercial and agricultural interests in the South which are be- 
ginning keenly to feel the loss of their working men, through 
Negro migration, and to understand that henceforth they can hope 
to keep the Negro in the Southland only by fair treatment and 
honorable protection. 

Another principle, to which The Herald has called attention 
again and again, is that indicated by the fact that two of the 
twenty-eight who were lynched last year were whites, two of the 
Negroes were women, and that one of the victims was burned 
to death while another was killed and the body then burned. Again 
and again we have insisted that it is utterly impossible to confine 
lawlessness to any one law or the victims of mob rule and violence 
to any one race. If the white people abet or countenance Jaw- 
lessness against the Negro or lynching of the Negro, it is inevitable 
that they themselves will sooner or later suffer grave consequences 
from the same thing, their crime being brought right back upon 
them like a boomerang. And another thing which we have insisted 
upon again and again is that the brutalizing effects of lynching 
are accumulative, and soon come to ignore the lines of sex or the 
degrees of guilt. Only seven, or one-fourth, of those put to death 
in 1923 through lynching were even charged with rape or attempted 
rape. Some of the offenses were ridiculously insignificant for such 
brutal and extreme penalty. All of which shows the inherent nature 
of this illegal and brutal practice to grow ever more heinous in 
its forms and rapacious in its lust for blood. 

The offenses charged against the whites were: participation 
in strike depredations, one; being taken as a Negro, one. The 
offenses charged against the Negroes were: murder, three; mur- 
derous assault, two; rape, six; attempted rape,one; killing officer 
of the law, two; wounding officer of the law, two; no charge re- 
ported, three; assisting man charged with rape to escape, one; 
resisting posse searching for man charged with rape, one; cattle 
stealing, one; “trying to act like white man and not knowing his 
place,” one; insulting woman, one; peeping in window, one; striking 
man in altercation, one. 

The nine States in which lynchings occurred and the number 
in each State are as follows: Arkansas, two; Florida, eight; Geor- 
gia, four; Louisiana, one; Mississippi, eight; Missouri, one; Okla- 
homa, one; Texas, two; Virginia, one. 


Forbidding the Preaching of the Gospel 

It is hard for those of us who live far removed from such situa- 
tions to realize what is actually going on in the way of suppression 
of liberties and the violation of constitutional rights in some of 
our mining and industrial districts. The average person would 
have a great deal more sympathy with the struggle of the laboring 
people in certain industries if he knew conditions as they really: 
exist. In Pennsylvania, for instance, even the church is placed 
under surveillance in certain towns and communities and the 
preacher, who is supposed to be a prophet of God for social right- 
eousness as well as individual salvation, is silenced if he dares to 
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raise his voice in protest against any of the practices indulged in 
by the ruling powers. At a conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church held in Pittsburgh just the other day, the following signif- 
icant protest was enacted against a condition that is nothing less 
than alarming in a nation like ours: 


We view with apprehension the conditions which exist in some 
of the mining and industrial towns of our State as illustrated by 
the inability of our Methodist Church to secure a clear and un- 
conditioned title to a site for the erection of a church building. 
The only available lease prohibits the use of the church building 
for any purpose not strictly religious and is subject vo cancellation 
with the allowance of ninety days for the removal of the building, 
One of our pastors has been forced out of the field simply for hav- 
ing expressed himself as believing in the cause of the employees 
and another is threatened with ejection for the same reason. This 
arbitrary position of the companies has resulted in closing towns 
to the preaching of the gospel and is a serious evil to all who be 
lieve in the fundamentals of free government. 


Dr. John R. Mott on the New Y. M. C. A. Organization 


The Y. M. C. A. has been affected by something of the same 
differences of opinion which have been disturbing some of the 
churches, and for some years it has been difficult always to hold 
these conflicting viewpoints in a harmonious working organiza- 
tion. But it is hoped that a new day of better understanding and 
spiritual power is opening. The Constitutional Convention which 
was held in Cleveland in October had such remedial influences that 
great good is expected out of the new form of organization. Dr. 
John R. Mott recently issued a statement with reference to this 
great convention and its work in which he said: 

This representative gathering of four hundred leaders of the 
brotherhood launched a distinctly American national association 
movement. At the same time it insured the strengthening of the 
historic ties which for three-quarters of a century have bound to- 
gether the associations of the United States and Canada because 
the existence side by side of two independent national bodies, still 
organically united, makes possible a relationship more logical and 
more consistent with national dignity and expression and a co-op- 
eration mutually more helpful. 

By establishing a national council of some four hundred men, 
elected directly by the associations in relatively small electoral dis- 
tricts and holding an unhurried meeting each year for the purpose 
of estimating needs, determining policies, authorizing services to 
be rendered, and providing financial support, we have at last a plan 
which will enable the associations to make unmistakably clear their 
wishes to their agents, the general agencies, and thus making sure 
that these general agencies are quickly responsive to the expressed 
will of the brotherhood. The pathway is pointed to the solution of 
the old and baffling problem of the adequate maintenance of the 
general agencies in that by the new arrangement the associations 
will assume responsibility for the moral and financial support of 
their general agencies. ‘ 

The executive functions of the national body are widely and 
wisely distributed among several national and international serv- 
ice committees, thus insuring larger initiative and more prompt 
clearance in a vast and ever-expanding movement; at the same 
time provision is made for the close co-ordination and vital union 
of these varied and growing services to the associations at home 
and abroad. 

In new and effective ways the State committees are integrated 
with the national; in fact, an arrangement is entered into by which 
the two general agencies, the State and the national, are so inte- 
grated that it is hoped the result or outcome in working, in spirit, 
in economy, and in fruitfulness will be tantamount to our agency. 

More important than these and other constructive achievements 
of the constitutional convention was the wonderful, triumphant 
unity realized and the resultant larger freedom—freedom from 
distrust, conflicting purposes and uncertainty—of which all are now 
conscious. 

CJ 


Prohibition Commissioner Haynes gave a testimony which must 
be somewhat irritating to those wet agitators who would have us 
believe that New York City is dripping alcoholic drinks at every 
pore. He relates that the widely prophesied spree and orgy that 
were to take place on New Year’s Eve did not materialize. Instead 
neither the enforcement officers nor the reporters on the New York 
papers found anything unusual. He says: 


It is very evident that the law is being better complied with 
than ever before. I was in New York two years ago on New Year’s 
Eve and by midnight we had the office nearly full of whisky and 
all the police stations completely filled. This year only six arrests 
were made by about one hundred agents. 
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Pentecost and Church Finance 


BY REV. STANLEY C. HARRELL, DURHAM, N. C. 


fronts the churches of organized 
Christendom today is that of financing 
their programs. One is tempted to say that 


()«: of the greatest difficulties that con- 


boards are confronted on every side with 
unoccupied territory suffering from lack of 
churches and ministers, and by occupied 
fields whose efficiency is crippled and whose 
work is at a standstill because the buildings 
are not adequate for modern needs. Foreign 
mission boards are greeted by most urgent 
appeals from every land, and there are 
scores of consecrated young people who are 
volunteering to go to the mission fields, but 
the money to send them is not to be had. 
Local churches are face to face with the 
same need for money. They are unable to 
raise the funds to meet the most insistent 
local calls for service. Therefore, in the 
light of these facts, I say that the problem 
cf finance is certainly one of the greatest 
difficulties of the Church today. 


Now let us turn aside for a moment to 
consider the mental and spiritual attitude 
of a large portion of our church member- 
ship. They object very seriously to all this 
talk about money. They consider it very 
unholy, if not absolutely mercenary. They 
will tell you that they believe in the old- 
time religion and in the preaching of the 
old-time gospel. They say that the Bible 
says salvation is to be had_ without 
money and without price. From the way 
they act one might think that is the only 
thing about the gospel that appeals to them. 
They will refer you to the wonderful out- 
pouring of the Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost, and the marvelous ingathering of the 
saved from that great spiritual awakening. 
Now they say that is what the world needs 
teday. Stop talking about money and pray 
for another outpouring of the Spirit of 
Pentecost. 


I am perfectly agreed that what the world 
needs, and that what the Church needs, is a 
Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit. There 
is nothing of which I can conceive that 
would be more disastrous, than for the day 
ever to come when the Church places its 
hope in the power of money, rather than in 
the power of the Spirit of the living God. 
1 am not a materialist, and I am not preach- 
ing a gospel of materialism. But I am a 
materialist to this extent that I believe when 
the Spirit would do its greatest work for 
men, it works with and upon material 
things. 


Read again the story of Pentecost, mar- 
velous in its manifestation of the Spirit’s 
might, soul-searching and _ heart-revealing, 
laying bare the very foundation of their 
lives. It struck them down in shame and 
consternation. It made them cry aloud for 
the way of salvation. It led them to the 
light, and transformed them into redeemed 


saints of the living God. Pentecost! We 
can never understand or explain it. It is 
the working of the hand of God on the 
hearts of men. We would not minimize it. 
We can never do God’s work without the 
same working of the same Spirit to crown 
our efforts even as it crowned the sermon of 
Peter on that memorable day. 

Now these men and women who had heard 
and seen all these great and mighty things, 
who had heard the gospel preached in every 
tongue, suddenly remembered the command 
of their Master: “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to all nations.” The 
Spirit had spoken with their lips to all those 
who were at Jerusalem. The Spirit had 
done its work at Jerusalem. The task of 
those who had been redeemed was to carry 
on that same work in every nation under the 
sun. The sermon that Peter had preached 
that day at Jerusalem must be repeated in 
every land, and in every tongue. It must 





Humble Saints 


HE rarest flowers bloom and die 
Somewhere beneath the great blue sky, 
Unnoted by a mortal eye — 
And yet they do not bloom in vain 
Their fragrance floats upon the air, 
Their beauty adds its humble share 
In making life and nature fair,— 
Tis true, they do not bloom in vain. 


Some saints have passed, scarce known on 
earth 
Beyond the circle of their hearth, 
Though full of faith, and love, ani worth,— 
Ah, tell me, did they live in vain? 


Whatever to the world we mean 
Of service, strength, or living clean, 
Your life still in our life is seen-- 
Praise God! you have not lived in vain. 
—Arthur L. Williams, in Baptist Record. 





be preached in every city of the earth; in 
every town and village; in every market 
place and by-way of the earth; it must be 
carried to every home, and explained to 
every fireside. Such was the magnitude of 
the staggering task that confronted them. 

Now let us go back, and let our minds 
play upon the difficulties of such a task. 
None of them are mentioned in the record. 
We are told only the way by which they 
were met. But you may be sure they were 
there. Who were these men who had re- 
ceived the gospel and who had been bap- 
tized into the Kingdom? They were all poor 
men, fisher folk, toilers with their hands, 
men into whose hands had come little of the 
wealth of this world; but they had been 
made stewards of the mysteries of the King- 
dom of Heaven. They were: suddenly con- 
fronted with a task that would have taxed 


the ingenuity of our captains of industry. 
They were men. They had to eat even 
though they were preachers. They had to 
wear clothes. They had to travel long dis- 
tances over land and sea. And you may be 
sure that the heathen masters of the ships 
in which they sailed did not give them their 
passage. There were many of them men of 
families, men with wives and little children 
who must be fed and clothed, while their 
natural protectors were away on their gos- 
pel mission. Could they just walk off and 
leave their wives and children at the mercy 
of a cold world? If they had done such a 
thing, they would not have been worthy to 
bear the name of their Master, who even 
while he was enduring the agony of the 
cross had made provision for his mother. 
They were face to face with a gigantic mon- 
ey problem. Now will you please tell all 
those who clamor for a return of the days 
of Pentecostal power, but who object to this 
talk about money for the Kingdom, that the 
money problem was born the day after Pen- 
tecost. And was born as the direct conse- 
quences of the outpouring of the Spirit of 
God into the hearts and lives of men. This 
problem of money for the Kingdom lacks 
just one day of being as old as the Pente- 
costal power of the Spirit. Yes, the money 
problem was there staring them in the face. 
How were they to secure the money to pay 
the cost of this campaign of world conquest 
for Christ. The magnitude of the problem 
is only suggested by the means they had to 
adopt to meet it. 


I thank God that the men who wrote the 
record were men inspired by the Spirit of 
God. I know they were inspired because 
they have nothing to say about how big the 
task was, and what a little they had with 
which to meet it, and what a hard time they 
had overcoming the obstacles that were in 
the way. Did you ever see an uninspired 
man who could keep from talking about the 
difficulties he had met, the hard times he had 
experienced, and the sacrifices he had made? 
With never a word about the difficulty of 
the problem they faced, they just record how 
they met it. And because of this silence 
about the difficulties of the task, we hasty 
readers have assumed that there were no 
difficulties. We have gone further and as- 
sumed that were the Spirit to be poured out 
in like manner in our day there would be no 
money problem. 


Now let us turn to the Book and read the 
account of how they met the situation. It 
is a part of the record of Pentecost. The 
record would be incomplete without it— 
Acts 2: 44-47. Here is an account of one 
of the most momentous events in all the 
Bible. A great outstanding mountain peak 
of religious and _ spiritual activity that 
stands side by side with the towering 
grandeur of Pentecost, and which parallels 
it in its glory. (To be concluded) 
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Consequences of the Neglect of Childhood 


REV. IRVIN E. DEER 
Secretary Dayton Council of Churches 


HETHER juvenile delinquency is in- 
W creasing or decreasing cannot be defi- 

nitely stated. Both contentions have 
their protagonists, and considerable argu- 
ment may be adduced to prove either side 
of the question. Apparently juvenile delin- 
quency is on the increase; yet when one 
takes a long view, it would be difficult to 
prove it. It may be, as contended by some, 
that the apparent increase is due to a more 
tender conscience, better methods, more 
careful records, and more effective and ag- 
gressive officials. But, whether juvenile de- 
linquency is increasing or decreasing, no 
denial can be made of the assertion that it 
is far too prevalent, and constitutes one of 
our most perplexing and serious problems. 


The extremes of delinquency may be eas- 
ily recognized. There are those unfortunate 
individuals who have been endowed with 
such inferior physical or mental equipment 
that their misdeeds are easily understood, 
and the treatment is not difficult to find. 
These persons, so far below the normal 
standard, are subjects for institutional care 
and, if serious enough, for perpetual re- 
straint. It is not the extreme cases that 
cause so much perplexity. However, socie- 
ty will yet have to face frankly the situa- 
tion that arises by reason of the propagation 
of sub-normal children by sub-normal par- 
ents. As yet, we have not passed beyond 
the stage where “sterilization” can be spok- 
en above a whisper; but, until we are will- 
ing to think straight and act courageously, 
the agencies will be forced to continue to 
treat unnumbered individuals while pros- 
pective delinquents are propagated without 
restraint. 


The great mass of delinquency, however, 
is not found in the extremes. The mass is 
found among those who are so close to the 
border line of normal equipment that even 
experts are not always able to decide wheth- 
ér such normal conditions prevail. These 
are the children who may go either up or 
down according to environment and train- 
ing. A recent estimate was made that 
eighty percent of juvenile delinquents are in 
this class. Herein is our hope. These may 
be prevented or, if not prevented, they may 
be cured with proper diagnosis and treat- 
ment. 


Statements are frequently made in print 
and on the platform that delinquency is not 
found among those who are in connection 
with churches and Sunday-schools. A study 
with which I am familiar would seem to 
deny the truth of the assertion. There is 
no means of discovering from the records 
just how intimately these juvenile delin- 
quents were in touch with the agencies of 
the Church, but in a study of some seven 
hundred delinquents, the followjng tabula- 
tions were made of the religious affiliations: 


BT RPARRINENS osc cence 196 
CL See eee 169 
CLIO 2 eee ee ace 27 

COO ae eee 93 
LE ee eee 92 
Cl) ee eee 1 

TSI 2 2 Aen eee eee 20 

Mixed 10 





- 319 
In not all of the Protestant families was 

the denomination given. The following table 

shows the denomination in 141 cases: 


PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS 
46 


Methodist 
White 
Colored 

United Brethren 

Reformed 

Lutheran 

Presbyterian 

Episcopalian 
White 
Colored 

Church of God 

Christian 

Mission (Springfield) .. 

Bethel Chapel 

Christian Scientist 

Church of Brethren .... 

Pentecostal 

City Rescue Mission .... 

Church of Christ 
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In spite of the apparent difficulty in draw- 
ing conclusions from statistics, it would 
seem perfectly evident that at some time or 
other a number of delinquents were in more 
or less touch with the church and that con- 
tact was not sufficient to keep them from 
becoming delinquent. 





A Father Sets the Pace 


I FOLLOW a famous father, 

' His honor is mine to wear; 

He gave me a name that was free from 
shame, 

A name he was proud to bear. 

He lived in the morning sunlight, 

And marched in the ranks of right. 

He was always true to the best he knew, 

And the shield that he wore was bright. 


I know a famous father, 

And never a day goes by 

But I feel that he looks dows on me 

To carry his standard high. 

He siood to the sternest trials 

As only a brave man can; 

Though the way be long, I 
wrong 

The name of so good a man. 


must never 


I follow a famous father, 
And him I must keep in mind; 
Though his form is gone, I must curry on 
The name that he left behind. 
it was mine on the day he gave it, 
lt shone as a monarch’s crown, 
And as fair to see as it came to me 
It must be when I pass it dow. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 
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A recent study of the effect of neglect in 
handling effectively one home where the 
moral conditions did not seem to be on a 
high plane indicated that no less than ten 
javenile boys and girls had become delin- 
quent largely through the influence of this 
one home. Probably there were others, but 
the study did not show this clearly and with- 
out doubt. The connection in ten cases, how- 
ever, was undisputably clear. 

Neglect in training our children concern- 
ing the great biological facts of life, and the 
neglect to prepare them for the fine, holy, 
and_ spiritual significance of marriage, 
leaves its trail across the lives of juveniles. 
At bottom, broken homes result largely 
through faulty education, and broken homes 
are a factor in juvenile delinquency. In 
894 homes studied from which delinquents 
had come, the following conditions were 
found to prevail: 

One or both parents were dead in thirty- 
three percent of the homes. 

The parents were separated in thirteen 
percent of the homes. 

The parents were remarried in thirty-two 
percent of the homes. 

Divorces had been secured in seventeen 
percent of the homes. 

One or both parents had deserted children 
in five percent of the homes. Neglect in 
training for the responsibilities of marriage 
will bring broken homes—which will pro- 
duce more delinquents, who will in tum 
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probably establish other homes to be brokenf) 


from which will come still more delinquents, © 
and so on ad infinitum. 

What responsibility has the Church in 
these matters? First of all, the Church has 
a responsibility to know what social agen- 
cies are working at these tasks, what per- 
sonnel they have, and a general conception 
at least of the problems they face and the 
effectiveness of their methods. The Church 
has a right to insist that those who work at 
the task of handling juvenile delinquents 
shall be the cleanest, highest type Christian 
men and women, and the Church should not 
tolerate workers who are disrespectful in 
attitude, speech, and conduct toward the 
well-established and universally adopted 
principles of personal and social integrity. 

The Church has the further responsibil- 
ity to inspire and support these workers 
with religious enthusiasm. Only those who 
are immersed in the problems day after day 
know the heavy burdens that are carried 
end understand how necessary is the sym- 
pathetic support and encouragement from 
the church forces. Social workers should 
know that the Church understands their 
work, appreciates their problems, and will 
support every movement to bring to social 
workers the assistance which will make pos- 
sible careful and continuous work on each 
case. Now too frequently it happens tha 
old cases which are not settled are merely 
dropped in the pressure of new work, which 
may likewise be dropped in time for more 
new work. Thus nothing definite and con- 
clusive is ever accomplished. 
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The Church needs to know its own chil- 

dren better. Church workers must learn 
from social workers how to do “case work,” 
and to appreciate the fact that individuals 
live in families and in communities, and that 
without an understanding of these factors, 
the individuals cannot be adequately un- 
*yevision of our ideas of “pastoral visitation.” 
Every personal and environmental influence 
tending to make out of a normal child a 
juvenile delinquent must be studied, and a 
proper method of checking that influence 
must be found and applied. 


qiticsen and helped. There must be a great 


Adequate religious education must be fur- 
nished. The Church must not be deceived 
into thinking that everything that passes 
fcr religious education is worthy the name. 
Possibly no one questions the inadequacy of 
the Sunday-school alone to meet the problem 
of religious education. Reading several 
verses of the Bible in the public school, for 
which there is a great deal of agitation in 
these days, is no doubt good, and would pro- 
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duce a certain amount of valuable resu't, 
but it cannot be called religious education. 
Even a literary study of the Bible, so high- 
ly heralded as advantageous to our cause, 
is in reality not religious education. Week- 
day schools, under the best trained teachers, 
during school time, with adequate equip- 
ment, seem to be our best force at the pres- 
ent time for religious education. But even 
here there is need for correlation with other 
forms of religious education and some very 
careful work in order that extension may 
not be gained at the cost of intensive work. 


The increasing complexity of social con- 
ditions, the hectic rush of modern life, the 
increasing pressure of interest outside of 
the home, even among Church people, all 
point to the fact that we need to look stead- 
ily at the problem of our American child- 
hood, to think clearly and to act courageous- 
ly, and wherever necessary, in some entirely 
new and unprecedented manner. 

Come, let us climb out of our ruts! 

—The Evangel. 


A Tour on Behalf of International Friendship 


BY WM. C. ALLEN 


I carried a message of Christian 

greeting to ministers abroad from the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
y America. 


Pres a recent trip round the world 


In Japan I discovered much relief among 
Christian people, eminent statesmen, and 
financiers with whom I was brought into 
contact because of the conclusions arrived 
at by the Washington Conference. The 
halting of American and British naval ex- 
pansion dislodged their fears to a large de- 
gree, and was resulting in an immediate 
lowering of taxation. The genuine atti- 
tude toward America was distinctly friend- 
ly. Wherever I have met Englishmen on 
sea or land during the past eighteen months, 
I have observed the same result. The Brit- 
ishers’ apprehensions, caused by the intent 
of the United States and Japan prior to the 
Washington Conference to enlarge their 
navies, had been largely removed. With the 
diminution of alarms there has been less 
suspicion, and consequently less ill will. One 
only regrets that the Washington Confer- 
ence did not agree to more complete reduc- 
tion of armament on sea, land, and in the 
air. Everywhere I have found dread again 
developing because of prodigious prepara- 
tions for mutual slaughter in ways not con- 
sidered at the Conference. Men, women, 
and children are to be indiscriminately de- 
Stroyed in the “next war.” 

Throughout the Far East the increase of 
Mopulation within narrow limits, the vast 
areas of uninhabited portions of the world 
held by governments of European stock who 
refuse the yellow races the privilege of set- 
tling therein, the encroachments of the white 
trace the past few decades on the political 


and geographical rights of the yellow peo- 
ples, is leading to a spirit of resentment. 


In Java my mission was altogether unique, 
but the cautious Dutch Church people 
gave me the right hand of fellowship. Java 
has thirty-five million people and an active 
Dutch Church representation amid the na- 
tive life. I was at Bandoeng at the time of 
the yearly conference of the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches for all the great Dutch 
East Indies and the sympathy expressed 
with my address and the peace work of the 
Federal Council cannot be forgotten. Pitiful 
economic disaster to many millions of non- 
Christians, caused by the “Christian Wars,” 
has been spread over that part of the world. 
In Java, as in other countries, the meetings 
I held were occasionally the first times in 
which different denominations waived their 
conservative attitude toward each other and 
met together. There were in Java numer- 
ous desires expressed to get into closer touch 
with the American churches and for the 
Federal Council Bulletin. 

Australia has suffered horribly from los- 
ses in men, money, and morals during and 
since the war. Her longing for a great ar- 
mament, with accompanying regrets that 





“God sought to give the sweetest thing 
In his almighty power 

To earth; and deeply pondering 
What this good thing should be— 

One hour, in joy and love of heart, 
Outweighing every other; 

He moved the gates of heaven ajar 
And gave to earth—a mother.” 
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her pecuniary resources do not admit of its 
creation, is everywhere noticeable. Many 
churches have not recovered from the era 
of empty pews, losses of young men by 
death, or worse than death, all over the 
land. 


The South African churches with the ex- 
ception of an anxious leadership are not 
particularly interested in peace. Wars 
with the Boers and natives since the origi- 
nal occupation by the British have left their 
sting. Internal strife and apprehension by 
most of the people that at any time, either 
because of civil war or on behalf of the 
Empire, they may be called upon to take 
up arms, does not make that country a 
fruitful field wherein to sow the seeds of in- 
ternationalism. In that land I also had nu- 
merous fairly well attended meetings with 
ministers, principally those of the English 
or Scottish stock. 


The way opened for addressing clubs com- 
posed of prominent pusiness men in some 
of the larger cities. Although in most in- 
stances these clubs included a small pro- 
portion of church members, the facts I laid 
before them and the appeals I made on be- 
half of business and international friend- 
liness, secured responses as warm as any 
from the church group. Leaders of com- 
mercial bodies often not only have a broader 
world vision which, it seems to me, every 
genuine Christian may have, but often they 
are especially open to the preaching of the 
value and the need of practicing the ethics 
of Jesus Christ. The “hard-headed business 
man” frequently has a deep underlying ap- 
preciation of righteousness and may pos- 
sess a very tender heart. 


Scientifically-based economic develop- 
ment of the United States is producing 
an unsatisfactory feeling toward us in por- 
tions of the British Empire. This unfor- 
tunate situation must be reckoned with by 
those who are alive to the need of the main- 
tenance of mutual regard and friendship 
between our two great peoples. There are 
men and women throughout the Empire who 
from the noblest considerations have been 
desiring the United States to enter a League 
of Nations, but I regret to say that I have 
found many who want us to join hoping 
thereby we will become interested in what 
they hope will practically be an alliance 
with the Empire to promote the imperial- 
ism that received such a stimulus from vast 
territorial acquisitions at the so-called 
peace. “England and America can rule the 
world if they join” has epitomized the talk 
that I have heard. I confess to a disbelief 
in the permanency or value of a league 
largely based on such hopes. Soon we would 
be compelled to take sides in the hatreds and 
struggles of Europe, our advice would not 
be followed, enmities would be created, and 
the idealism of America would receive an- 
other blow. A genuine league based on a 
real internationalism will be successful. My 
feeling is that a world court will ultimately 
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be acceptable to our English brethren and 
carry with it a definiteness and safety that 
will be of profound value to the world. 

I have been painfully impressed, when 
not associated with the relatively small 
number of people who are pacifists, or who 
possess the international heart, to detect 
among the great mass of young men par- 
ticularly a loss of faith in leadership. This 
is a dangerous sign of the times. These 
young men feel they are the victims of war 
and conscription often engineered by older 
men who may make prestige or profit our of 
international discord. They claim that they 
have lost confidence in their international 
affairs, in their newspapers because they 
have too frequently become the machinery 
of false propaganda in the interest of poli- 
tics or commercialism; in the churches be- 
cause whilst the churches profess a religion 
of love, at governmental bidding, they have 
indulged fiercely in war and its spirit. So 
these young men confidently talk, whatever 
our own opinions may be. With all this 
loss of faith I have failed to discover the 
idealism—happily still vibrating among 
many of the youth of America—that may 
lead to better things. Instead, too, com- 
monly there is a contempt for leadership, 
a belief that reform is impossible and that 
anything may be better than the existing 
order. Here is a challenge to the people of 
Christ to live a better way. Do we accept 
the challenge? 


The example furnished by our Federal 
Council has a wide influence abroad—and 
is of more value than many of its support- 
ers may realize. The misinformation and 
innuendoes regarding America so constantly 
placed before the peoples abroad by their 
newspapers tends to create a narrow and 
self-satisfied sort of patriotism of honest 
Christian motives on the part of the church 
people in the United States. Would we be 
any better if fed on the same sort of “news” 
they are? I question it. I have addressed 
many church councils, synods, assemblies, 
called meetings, etc., and am happy to say 
that in many instances my appeals have led 
to a clearer conception of the American po- 
sition. I have often been told by keenly 
interested brethren that my efforts will bear 
much fruit. These expressions have indi- 
cated how the hearts of concerned church 
leaders abroad long for the advent of a bet- 
ter international situation, and that the 
churches are increasingly responsible with 
respect to its consummation. Often the rous- 
ing votes of thanks and accompanying 
speeches following my addresses have re- 
vealed our nearness to each other in the 
bonds of Christ. Frequently, the officers of 
church bodies were instructed to send re- 
plies by letter or through me to the Federal 
Council expressing their sense of our fra- 
ternal oneness in Christ. It is to be hoped 
that men, filled with live for Christ and hu- 
manity, will engage in this work of reconcil- 
ixtion. My general impression is that the 
cause of international friendship through 
church life is increasing abroad. 
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The Miracles of Jesus 
Number Eight Blind Bartimaeus and His Physician 


BY REV. R. F. BROWN, M. A. 


the historical city of Jericho, the city made famous by the blast of Joshua’s 

trumpets, by such citizens as Herod, a publican, and a blind beggar, and 
by such important matters as a parable, a miracle, and a convert. 

Mark gives an explicit account of the miracle. While Mark mentions only 
one man, he agrees with Matthew that the miracle was performed at the time 
of Christ’s departure from Jericho. Matthew, Mark, and Luke each gives a 
pathetic picture of the blind Bartimaeus sitting by the wayside begging. He 
was blind, poor, wretched, and miserable. He was not satisfied to remain in 
this condition, and when he heard the tramp of feet and the sound of voices, 
he asked what it meant. He was told “that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 
His inquiry, which was the first step in his recovery, brought good news to 
him, for no doubt he had heard of the Master’s works of mercy. A knowledge 
of what Christ had done for others inspired hope and brought assurance that 
Christ could do as much for him. 

But his judgment taught him that it was not enough to hope for a thing. 
“He began to cry out, and say, Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy on me.” 
3ecause there was a great sense of need, there was a pathetic cry for mercy, 
and because there was a consciousness of darkness, there was a longing for the 
light. In his need he turned toward the Physician; in his darkness he turned 
toward the Light. He perceived the need of Christ. Christ can satisfy the 
soul’s quest only when the soul recognizes him as being the only remedy. And 
when he is acknowledged as the necessary supply, there is immediate action. 
Bartimaeus cried out at once. His great need and his faith impelled him to 
plead for help while Christ was passing. It was Daniel Defoe who said, 
“There are some springs in the heart which, when hope stirs them, drive the 
soul on with such a force that to lose all chance of the thing one hopes for 
would seem to make one mad.” 

The crowd was not pleased with the cries of the blind man “And many 
charged him that he should hold his peace.” But the crowd did not deter him. 
It made no difference if the people were annoyed; he cried the louder. It was 
the cry, not of curiosity, not of half-heartedness, but of consciousness of per- 
scenal privation, of longing for personal blessing, of earnestness of purpose, of 
hope of relief. There is no multitude that can hush such a cry, no rebuke that 
can chill such a fervor, no well that can dim such a vision, no difficulty that 
can thwart such a determination. These things served as a test, but not as 
a hindrance. He used them as stepping-stones to his goal. 

The long arm of public opinion reaches and crushes many feeble lives. Too 
often it rebukes individual aspirations, frowns upon personal aggression, and 
ridicules worthy ideals. But adverse forces awaken higher ideals, prod to 
great efforts, and guarantee success when there is a consciousness that the 
cause is just and the remedy is in sight. 

Christ’s mission on earth was to help the needy. “And Jesus stood still, 
and commanded him to be called.””, And when the man heard of Christ’s invita- 
tion, he went to him, and Christ asked, “What wilt thou that I should do unto 
thee? The blind man said, Lord, that I might receive my sight. And Jesus 
said unto him, Go thy way, thy faith hath made thee whcle. And immediately 
he received his sight and followed Jesus in the way.” What a blessed thing 
it was that Jesus would look upon the inferiors about him! But the principles 
of Christianity are peculiarly designed to impel people to look upon the lowly 
and mean and help them. An act of helpfulness costs little, but it is worth 
niuch to the giver and the receiver. In life we can be worth much to our equals 
as well as to our inferiors, but we should remember that it is much easier to 
look with pity and compassion upon our inferiors than it is to avoid the appear- 
ance of jealousy among our equals. Jealousy is at the base of many tragedies. 
It is unchristian, yet ministers and Christian workers are not exempt. Be this 
te their shame! 

Christ corrected that which was faulty in the blind man’s life. It was a 
memorable event in the life of Christ and in the life of the man. Christ post- 
poned his journey to help the man. But it was the faith of the man that en- 
abled him to see and receive salvaticn. Faith has no power or virtue of itself 
to save, but it is effective in bringing the soul into contact wtih the virtue and 
power of Christ. Faith is not the cause of salvation, but it is the condition of 
salvation. Man’s only Savior is Christ, and he approaches Christ through faith. 
Gy faith man enters into union and fellowship with Christ and what Christ is 
becomes man’s. A weak faith leaves men helpless, but a strong faith will 
insure spiritual strength and power to follow and glorify the Christ. There is 
not merely a need of faith, but there is need of properly directing the faculty 
of faith with promptness and humility. Earnestness, perseverance, and faith 
will command the attention of the Master who will supply the heart’s desires 
aud the soul’s necessities. 


J tie was on his way to Jerusalem. The route he chose led him through 


“Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind; 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in thee to find, 

O Lamb of God, I come, I come.” 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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At Prayer Time 


For today I must abide in thy house.— 
Luke 19: 5. 


does he seem to have been withdrawn from 
it. Though he trained disciples to do a great 
deal of the kind of work he wanted done, 
he himself was immediately at such tasks 
too. 

Life was not in any way obscured to him. 
The claims of the righteous of the day did 
not keep him from those who were looked 
upon as sinners. In fact, he was so close to 
those who were thought sinners that he 
suffered suspicion from some who felt 
morally aloof. Poverty did not keep him 
from folks; neither did sectional pride. 
Never did he allow success to close humbler 
souls from his concern. Truly he was a man 
of the people, with the people, and it is 
little wonder that the common people heard 
him gladly. 

Luke splendidly shows this magnificent 
humanity of Jesus. Professor Plummer 
considers the “domestic tone” of the third 
Gospel one of its outstanding character- 
istics. Frequently Jesus is spoken of in the 
home circle and at meal with persons in 
whom he was interested. Luke speaks of 


a 
de a 
. How close Jesus lived to life! In no, way 
; 


the meal in the house of Martha and Mary. 
t was while dining with a Pharisee that 
Jesus denounced the Pharisees; and it was 
while at roeeal with one of the leading 
Pharisees that the dropsical man was cured 
on the Sabbath. 

Thus with those who felt religiously su- 
perior, and with those who were of lesser 
moral standing, Jesus lived in closest con- 
tact with men and women of his day. His 
sojourn with Zacchaeus is a fine example of 
his social habits. And so marked is such a 
picture of Jesus in Luke that one of the 
last scenes of his earthly activity is that of 
his walk with the disciples toward Emmaus. 
“And they constrained him, saying abide 
with us; and he went in and to abide with 
them.” 
cS 


Ha is a path, if any be misled; 

He is a robe, if any naked be; 
If any chance to hunger, he is bread; 

If any be a bondman, he is free; 

If any be but weak, how strong is he! 
To dead men life he is, to sick men health; 
To blind men sight, and to the needy wealth; 
A pleasure without loss, a treasure without 


stealth. 
—-Giles Fletcher. 
o 


In a remarkable way Jesus moved among 
men and women, living with them, giving 
them a supreme sense that their life was 
As many seem to 
think it today, so then, a large number of 
folks lived without any clear recognition of 
the unlimited worth of their lives. 

Not only to the discouraged did this 
Suggestion of the value of life go, but it 
went also to the so-called upper classes in 
such a way as to suggest that there is no 


one to be despised. No beggar is too poor, 
no erring one so far depraved to be denied 
human courtesy. Caste in the moral world 
is more objectionable than it is in the 
political world. Life anywhere is a thing of 
worth. Think of the woman of the well. How 
dic she rate herself before she talked with 
Jesus? How greatly she seemed to rate 
herself from that time on! Matthew was 
made miserable many times, no doubt, be- 
cause of the work he was doing, though he 
was attempting to do an honorable work 
in an honorable way. But when he felt 
the fine fellowship of Jesus he was ready 
to foliow after him in a fuller and more 
noble service for public welfare. 

So it must have been to all who were 
blessed with hallowed moments in such re- 
demptive association when Jesus abode in 
the home, sat at meat with families—or 
when otherwise folks could be with him in 
ways of open friendship. 


SS 


There is something about human associa- 
tion in which there is lofty purpose and un- 








f ay 


In Christ there is no East nor West, 
In him no South nor North; 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


In him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find; 

His service is the golden cord 
Close binding all mankind. 


Join hands then, brothers of the faith, 
Whate’er your race may be, 

Who serves my Father as a son 
Is surely kin to me. 

In Christ now meet both East and 

West, 

In him meet South and North; 

All Christly souls are one in him 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 

—John Oxenham. 


SS yj 
selfish interest, that breaks down the 


barriers that artificially divide humanity 
into unfortunate classifications. 




















It is said that at a recent meeting of 
representative students from nations of 
Europe and America under the auspices of 
“Student Friendship” that a German stu- 
dent openly stated that the distress of 
German student life was due to the French 
invasion. A French student replied at once 
with a speech of fire. The spirit of the 
conference urged frankness yet  fair- 
mindedness. The result was that in a very 
short space of time the French student and 
the German student shook hands and ad- 
mitted that there was a larger interest in 
the world than the promotion of narrow 
selfishness, and that there was a finer spirit 
than that of hate. 


That, in a way, is modern evidence of 
what association may do in the world to- 
day. If it could be that Jesus Christ were 
thus manifested in ways of open-hearted- 
ness, how much more rapidly could the 
world’s problems be solved? “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him,” is a character- 
istic utterance of Jesus. In it is involved 
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a principle. The spirit of sharing, the fine 
art of fellow interest, and a wholesome de- 
sire for mutual understanding, puts to 
shame the harmful sentiments of envy, re- 


venge, or hate. 
3 


O thou great Friend to all the sons of men, 

Who once appear’dst in humblest guise be- 
low, 

Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

To call thy brethren forth from want and 
woe!— 

Thee would I sing. Thy truth is still the 
light 

Which guides the nations groping on their 
way, 

Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 

Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes, thou art still the life; thou art the 
way 

The holiest know,—light, life, and way of 
heaven; 

And they who dearest hope and deepest 


pray 
Toil by the truth, life, way that thou hast 
given; 
And in thy name aspiring mortals trust 
To uplift their bleeding brothers rescued 
from the dust. 
—Theodore Parker. 


oO 


Think again of the Samaritan in the inn, 
befriending a stranger! The “friend at 
midnight” who considers it a neighborly 
act to serve the emergency in another’s 
home! 

And other such parables relating to hu- 
man helpfulness will but add to the pic- 
ture of a possible Christian fraternity in 
the world. A “Golden Rule Sunday” is only 
a beginning of what is actually possible in 
ways of redeeming friendship to the homes 
of mankind. There would be fewer chil- 
dren crying in the streets and more home 
fires would be kept burning with Christian 
hope and prospect the whole world round, 
if we could get a Christianized spirit of 
humanity in) actual action. 


5 a 


Subjects for Intercession— 


That warring classes in all lands may 
catch a vision of peaceful co-operation and 
modern industrialism be permeated with 
the spirit of Christ. 

That unjust discrimination between races 
may die out and all may join hands in 
Christian brotherhood. 

That international relations may bow be- 
fore the Christian ideal. 

—From recent Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion, Morning Watch. 


oO 


Father I pray for pardon and rest of 
heart in thee; I would remember the great 
world, sinful, distracted, going its sorrow- 
ful way, neither resting nor worshiping. 
.... TI thank thee that amid evils so uni- 
versal and overwhelming there is hope for 
mankind; hope of purity, hope of brother- 
hood, hope of vanquished world hate and 
ignorance and pain in the coming Kingdom 
of God. . . Make the day a milestone in 
experience and a stepping stone in human 
progress. I ask this in thy name. Amen. 
—A Student Volunteer Convention Prayer. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 












































Stewardship, Promotion and 
Social Service 


Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., Secretary 





HE Forward Movement receipts for De- 
cember were $5,096.20. 


Putting in the Forward Movement 

T would now seem that no further argu- 

ment is necessary for every church and 
pestor to put the Forward Movement pro- 
gram, which is now not a tentative affair 
but the program of the denomination, into 
the organizational and into the activity 
parts of the church life. It would seem that 
all could easily see that every church, large 
or small, rural or city, needs a Department 
of Devotion, one for Evangelism and Life 
Service, another for Christian Education, 
one for Missions, and one for Stewardship. 
These have now been placed in the organic 
structure of our church. There should be 
a secretary in charge of each of these de- 
partments. He should have some assistants 
or co-workers. There may be five to ten 
assistants carefully chosen and selected to 
compose each department; or there may be 
one selected in each group of families for 
each department as assistants to the secre- 
taries. Keep at it until you get it in your 
church. It will keep your work balanced, 
systematic, give every one a task, place re- 
sponsibility. 


EY. E. F. MELLOTT, Freehold, N. Y., 

president of the New York Eastern Con- 
ference and pastor at Freehold, says: “The 
Forward Movement program has been built 
into our established organization here. The 
following are our Secretaries: Devotion, 
Mrs. Burton Goodfellow; Evangelism and 
Life Service, Mrs. E. F. Mellott; Christian 
Education, H. C. Levers; Missions, Mrs. 
Lewis Story; Stewardship, R. C. Lacy.” 


Another pastor writes: “Will you kindly 
send me literature regarding the Forward 
Movement program? I want to put it on 
in our church here.” 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty 


ON E of the very important things for this 

new year is to have The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty in your home. No family can 
afford to be without it for the children’s 
sake. It is not enough to take and read it; 
it should be shown to your neighbors, peo- 
ple outside of our church, for it has a non- 
sectarian message that will be greatly ap- 
preciated, and it should be in your public 
library, public reading rooms like the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. Push The Herald, 
for it has a message. 


Honoring Father and Mother 


Miss Flora E. Jennings, Higginsport, O., 
writes: “I am enclosing check which is for 
mother’s last payment on the Forward 


Movement pledge. It is not due until June. 
May the work that was so dear to her yield 
much fruit is my sincere prayer.” 


Clara E. Barrett, Cynthiana, Indiana, 
writes: “I am enclosing check for last two 
payments of mother’s Forward Movement 
pledge. Mother has passed away and I am 
glad to make these payments, as it was a 
Movement very near to her heart and she 
wanted it paid.” 


THRIFT week is now at hand. We have 

fine “Budget Books With a Conscience,” 
which are the best we have ever seen and 
we will send you one for a dime. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





The Heart of Kingdom Enlistment Week 


N following out the program of Kingdom 
Enlistment Week, the church arranges 
to carry a warm, tactful, and person- 
al invitation to every non church member 
to accept Christ and unite with the church. 
Usually the number to whom this message 
is carried is equal to the present member- 
ship of the local church. 


The early part of the week is spent in 
preparation for the task, and the week end 
in visitation and interviews. 


The church GOES to folks and in the most 
loving way and under the least embarrass- 
ing circumstances presents Christ to the 
individual and feels successful only when a 
definite decision is “There and Then” 
reached. It may be in the sacred precinct 
of home, office, workshop, street, or any- 
where else. Anytime, any place may be 
opportune for this transaction. The thief 
on the cross was converted under very un- 
favorable conditions. So may men be con- 
verted now. Too long we have prescribed 
when, where, and how folks should feel 
when this thing comes to pass. 


This campaign is conducted so no one can 
say at its close, “No man careth for my 
soul.” A personal visit to the home of a 
person whom we hope to win to Christ, is a 
far greater proof of our interest and love 
than weeks of attendance at evangelistic 
meetings on our part. 


The graded evangelistic appeal, gives the 
child and all young people a special oppor- 
tunity to accept the Christ of children and 
young people. We are hoping for the time 
when specialists shall accompany us in these 
campaigns. One to deal especially with 
children under the teen age and one for 
girls and boys in the teen age. 


Kingdom Enlistment Week leaves the 
church occupying advanced ground. No in- 
flated conditions or vaporings soon to dis- 
appear. Where the church places its feet 
on the last night of the campaign, there it 
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stands ready for the next step. The pas- 
tor has not been supplanted by the invading 
evangelist, but is in closer contact with con- 
vert and people than ever before. 


When followed up, our conservation plan 
leaves the new convert established in faith 
and service. 
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Woman's Work 


Mrs. Emma S, Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Standard of Excellence 


“Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you.” 


JANUARY——DEVOTION 


1. Put the prayer cycle into the hands 
cf each member of your society. 

2. Increase the number of signers to the 
Intercessor’s Covenant. 


Prayer 
,)F the six methods of service—speaking, 
writing, doing, giving, being, and prayer 
—prayer accomplishes most. He who prays 
has an unrestricted sphere of service.— 
Thoughts from a sermon by Rev. W. L. 
Carson. 


Scatter Your Crumbs 


Amidst the freezing sleet and snow 
The timid robin comes; 

In pity drive him not away, 
But scatter out your crumbs. 


And leave your door upon the latch 
For whosoever comes; 

The poorer they, more welcome give, 
And scatter out your crumbs. 


Soon winter falls upon your life, 
The day of reckoning comes; 
Against your sins, by high decree, 
Are weighed these scattered crumbs. 
—Selected. 


“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, ye did it unto me,’” slowly 
repeated Arthur Haynes one morning while 
preparing for school. “Mother,” said he, 
“does it mean Tommy Bates, and ail the 
poor boys that are in our school?” 


Franklinton 


ES, the good friends are sending barrels. 

The first report received for October was 
one hundred and ten dollars from sales, and 
November 26 reports one hundred and fifty 
dollars. That is quite a start toward eight 
hundred dollars needed to pay for the coal 
and light bills. 


Have your barrels been sent? If not, do 


not delay. Franklinton needs the clothing 


and the money. 

Did your society or class say “Yes” to the 
S. O. S. call for comforts for Franklinton? 
It gets quite cold there, and they are very 
short of warm bed covers. 

The day before Christmas a box was re 
ceived from Franklinton, containing holly, 
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evergreens, a five-layer chocolate cake, and 
rolls. These were divided among the six 
members of the Woman’s Board living in 
Dayton, and all pronounce them fine—a tes- 
timony to the good baking qualities of the 
new range. Thanks to Franklinton and a 
Happy New Year. A. M. B. 


Attention Western Indiana 
‘HE annual mid-year meeting of the 
woman’s mission board of the Western 
Indiana Conference will be held at Lebanon, 
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Indiana, on Wednesday, January 23, 1924. 


Let every local society and church in the 
conference be represented. Plan to attend, 
and be there at 9:30 a. m., and remain to 
the close of the session, 8: 45 p. m. 


A most excellent program is in readiness, 
and many good things in store for all who 
are present. Special music, inspiring ad- 
dresses, pennants for winning societies, good 
eats, and most excellent fellowship. Do not 
miss it. 


Israel Saved at the Red Sea 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 27, 1924 
Exodus 12:37—18:27 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Jehovah is my strength and 
song, and he is become my salvation.—Ex- 
cdus 15; 2. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, January 2!1—Israel Saved at 
the Red Sea. Exod, 14: 21-31. 
Tuesday, January 22—Israel Pursued 
by Pharaoh, Exod. 14: 1-9. 


Wednesday, January 23—God Promises 
Deliverance, Exod, 14: 10-20. 
Thursday, January 24—Song of Moses 
and Miriam, Exod, 15: 1-11. 
Friday, January 25—Song of Moses and 
Miriam. Exod. 15: 12-21. 
Saturday, January 2 The 'riumph of 
Faith. Heb, 11: 23-29. 
Sunday, January 27——Thanksgiving tor 
Deliverance, Psalm 106: 1-9. 











ORDER OF SERVICE 


The Model Prayer—By the whole school. 

Psalm 106: 1-9—Recited by a member of 
the young men’s class. 

Hymn—“‘Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me,’’ No. 135° 
in “Worship and Song.”’ 

Exodus 14: 21-31—Read responsively, those 
seventeen and under responding to 
those eighteen and over. 

Prayer—For those facing difficulty, 
and temptation. 

Lesson Period. 

Hymn—“I’ve Found a Friend,” No. 137 in 
Worship and Song.” 


Quarterly report of Home Department su- 
perintendent. 


trial, 


Secretary’s comments. 
Announcements. 


Hymn—“O Jesus, I Have Promised,” No. 
133 in ‘‘Worship and Song.”’ 
Mizpah. 


Lesson Suggestions 


(59D’s plans are progressive; he is calling 
his people on. Because their fathers have 
lived there four hundred years is no reason 


} why they should stay. When the conserva- 


tive would hold us in Goshen and the liberal 
would run on before, God help us to recog- 
nize and follow the Pillar. 

“Wherefore criest thou unto me? Speak 
unto the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward.” There is a time to pray and a time 
to go. It is very dangerous to go without 


praying; it is fatal to pray and then not go. 
There is a time for prayer and fellowship, 
end then there is a time to go out in to the 
fields. To be praying when you should be 
going is not holiness, but hollowness. 

“Jehovah caused the sea to go back by a 
strong east wind.” One of the counties on 
the north shore of Lake Ontario is an is- 
land, and toward its eastern end the only 
access to the mainland is by a ferry. In 
the fall of 1922 a Sunday-school worker of 
the island county left his home to attend 
the Provincial convention, but reaching the 
ferry he was unable to cross for a “strong 
east wind” was blowing the waters back. 
The following day through the neck of wa- 
ter where before the flat bottom ferry could 
not cross, the great freight vessels could 
pass. 

The Israelites were not the first nor last 
emigrants or immigrants who, following 
what they believed to be the voice of God, 
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have come up against Red Seas. And how 
many thousands of times God has sent his 
winds to blow the waters back, or his fires 
to reveal the “Barriers burned away.” The 
Pilgrim Fathers faced their Red Seas (and 
ied Indians) and God provided for them a 
way. Ellis Island has been the Red Sea for 
many, and impossible barriers have faced 
cthers, and behind them has followed hard 
hunger and want and death, and God has 
blown the sea away. 

Some people are called to face new experi 
ences. Their past seems to follow them and 
before them are mountains and seas. But 
the question is, Are we following the pillar? 
lf we are, the seas and mountains will be- 
come our helps. 

“Chariot wheels.” These natural aids to 
progress may become handicaps if we are 
going in the wrong direction. Beauty may 
mire its possessor and education flounder 
those who have attained it, if instead of 
following the Pillar we are leaning on our 
chariot wheels. 

“The Egyptians dead upon the seashore.” 
They were not all guilty. And must the 
innocent ever suffer with the guilty? What 
of the victims of the Great War, of the Ja- 
pan quake, of the tower of Siloam? God is 
good and God is love. We must hove the 
right to be wrong, if we would have the 
right to be right. The nerves, if they would 
carry the pleasure of sight, must carry the 
pain of headache. The steams and gases, 
if they would drive our engines and make 
our present industrial day possible, will 
sometimes burst the crusts of Japan and 
San Francisco. 

What are we in America doing to help 
God drive back the seas from the “Israel- 
ites” seeking a promised land in our North 
America? 

Toronto, Ontario. 


How Can Christian’Endeavor Help Our Church 
and Denomination? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JANUARY 27, 1924 
2 Cor. 1:11; Heb. 10:23-25 
(Beginning Christian Endeavor Week) 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

For a poster print in large letters, ‘‘For Christ and 
the Church,” at the top, then the topic and Scrip- 
ture reference and the name of the leader; at the 
bottom, print the following verse of Scripture: One 
thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek af- 
ter; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all 
the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, 
and to inquire in his temple.—Psalm 27:4. 

Ask the members of the society to memorize the 
Scripture lesson in Hebrews, and have the society 
repeat it in concert at the meeting. 

Ask three members each to give a three or five min- 
utes’ talk on one of the following topics: Why 
should I belong to the church?; Why should I attend 
the Church?; Why Should I Support the Enterprises 
of My Denomination? These should be given out in 
time so that the speakers may have time to prepare 
on them. The pastor might be asked to take the last 
one. 

SUGGESTED HYMNS. Use the Church Hymnary for 
this evening. The following hymns found therein will 
be in line with the topic: “I Love Thy Kingdom 
Lord,”’ “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken,” “The 
Churech’s One Foundation,” “A Charge to Keep I 
Have,” ‘He Liveth Long Who I.iveth Well,” “Come 





Sound His Praise Abroad.” Select from these hymns 
the verses that seem ‘most appropriate. 

For Desate: Resolved, That the Church has more 
claim upon our loyalty than any other institution in 
the world, barring the home. 


Thoughts on the Theme 


2 Cor. 1:11. Praying for the Church and 
ithe Denomination. Do you pray for your 
church? There are lots of professing Chris- 
tians who criticize the Church and find fault 
with the Church, who never pray for it. 
There are other Christians, I am confident, 
who, whilé not finding fault and criticizing, 
seldom if ever earnestly pray for the 
Cnureh. May I say to you that I believe 
one of the greatest ways in which Endea- 
vorers can help their church is earnestly to 
pray for it. Do your prayers ever reacn 
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out inte the wider field, and do you pray for 
your denomination in its activities? Yea 
are part of a church family and you should 
pray for that, but you are a part of that 
iarger church family, the denomination, and 
you should pray for them. 


Heb. 10:23. “Let us hold fast the pro- 
fession of our faith without wavering.” Do 
you remember the profession of your faith 
that you made in your church when you 
united with it? Did you not profess before 
the congregation such faith in your church 
that you would be loyal to it, faithful to it? 
If you did not then, you certainly did when 
you piedged yourself “to support my own 
church in every way.” Have you held fast 
your profession without wavering? Are 
you loyal to your church and your denomi- 
nation? 


Help 
loyalty. 


your church and denomination by 


Heb. 10: 24. And let us consider how to 
stir up one another to love and good deeds. 

Moffatt. And let us bestow thought on 
one another with a view to arousing one 
another to brotherly love and right conduct. 
—Weymouth. Have you ever stopped and 
considered, taken thought, as to how you 
might stir some of the members of the so- 
ciety who were careless and neglectful of 
duty to thoughtful performances of duty? 
Is your influence such that it would stimu- 
late others to do their duty by their church 
and denomination ? 


Help your church and denomination by 
exerting a right influence; by setting a right 
example. 


Heb. 11:24. Not neglecting—as some 
habitually do—to meet together, but encour- 
aging one another, and doing this all the 
more, since you can see the day of Christ 
approaching.—Weymouth. 


Not ceasing to meet together, as is the 
habit of some, but admonishing one another, 
all the more so, as you see the day coming 
near.—Moffatt. 


Is there not an intimation here that as 
the day of Christ approaches that there will 
be a neglect of attendance upon the services 
of the church? Are there any intimations 
of such a neglect at the present time? 
What mean the articles in the papers and 
magazines such as the article in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, “Why the Church Is not 
Holding Its Young People.” Why these 
desperate efforts on the part of the Church 
to hold the people by sensational and unu- 
sual methods, such as pulpit dramatics, 
church dramatics, pageants, movies, dances, 
literary lectures, town topics, etc? I hear 
the pastors in my city, and godly laymen 
too, lamenting the comparatively small at- 
tendance in the church membership at the 
regular services of the church. Many of 
the churches do not attempt a night service 
because they could not get enough people 
out to warrant it. Oh, Christian Endeavor- 
ers, I beg of you be faithful to that part of 
your pledge which says, “I promise Him 
that I will * * * * * support my own 
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church in every way, especially by attend- 
ing all her regular Sunday and Mid-week 
Services.” 


Help your church by attending all her 


services. Help your denomination by at- 
tending her conferences and conventions, as 
far as yow are able. 


By Way of Illustration 


One of the chief ways in which the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society has helped the 
Chureh is in being a training school tor work- 
ers. I believe that a questionnaire along 
this line would reveal the fact that from 
seventy-five to ninety-five percent of the 
officers, in the churches and Sunday-schools 
that have had Christian Endeavor for any 
length of time, would prove to be men and 
women who have received their training for 
that office in the Christian Endeavor socie- 
ty. 

Christian Endeavor has helped the Church 
by broadening the spirit of love and Chris- 
tian fellowship. As the young people of 
the different aenominations have met in the 
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A New World or a New War 


( YOUTH, with the glow in your eye, on 
your cheek, 
Beholding the 
wrought, 
Where, cursing or groaning, in wreekage 
and reek, 
Men _ selfishly 
traught; 
There’s a challenge for you in tiv choke of 
the dust, 
An omen of Nature’s inflexible law, 
A warning of woe in man’s unrestrained 
lust— 
must build a 
wage a new war. 





ruins your fathers have 


struggle, despairing, ais- 


You new world or must 


O Youth, at the dawn of a stirring new 
day, 
With faith in your heart, with hope’s light 
in your eye, 
In you is the power to build or to sluy, 
In you is the spirit to do or to die. 
Go forth to make manhood; dig deep, labor 
hard 
The spirit of love and of trust to restore. 
The future is yours—to be made, to be 
marred— 
You must build a new world or must wage 
uw new war. 
—James E. Clarke, in 
The Presbyterian Advance. 
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city unions, the county conventions, and the 
great international and world conventions, 
they have been broadened in spirit and 
learned the great lesson of Christian co- 
operation which has been of inestimable 
value to the Church. 


Christian Endeavor has helped the Church 
by getting the young people definitely to 
consecrate themselves through the pledge 
to the work of the Church and loyalty to 
their own denomination. 


Christian Endeavor has helped the Church 
by cultivating and nourishing the spiritual 
life through the Quiet Hour, leading the En- 
deavorers to study the Word of God and 
engage in private prayer. 


Christian Endeavor has helped the Church 
by impressing upon the minds of members 
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of the societies the great truth of the stew- 
ardship of money and, through the Tenth 
Legion, leading thousands to acknowledge 
that stewardship by the rendering of the 
tithe to God. 

Christian Endeavor has helped the Church 
and the denomination by interesting its 


members, through mission study and by | 


means of the missionary topics each month, 
in the great cause of missions, both home 
and foreign. 


Prayer Petitions 


for the church of which you are a member, 
for the officers of the church. 

Pray for the pastor and his wife and s¢amily. 

Pray for the Sunday-school and its superintendent, 
and officers, and teachers. 

Pray for the church finances. 
Pray for a genuine spirit of revival in the church. 

Pray for your denomination. 

Pray for the president of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church, Dr. F. G. Coifin. 

Pray for the secretary of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church, Dr. J. F. Burnett. 

Pray for the boards of the General Convention. 

Pray especially for the Board of Education that has 
so much to do with Christian Endeavor and the 
Sunday-schools. 

Pray for the missionary enterprises of the denom- 
ination. 


Pray 
Pray 


For Discussion 

How can we help the Sunday-school of our church? 

How can we help the young people’s missionary 
society of our church? 

How may we help the prayer 
church? 

How may we help the preaching services of our 
church? 

How may we help the missionary enterprises of our 
denomination ? 

How may we help the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of our denomination ? 

How may we help in evangelistic effort for our 
church ? 

How may we help the pastor of the church? 


1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Be a Real Dad 


F course a boy will irritate you. A boy’s 

questions, pranks, and general life will 
worry a man when he is busy and when his 
mind is filled with other things. Human 
rature is such that we forget our past, ex- 
cept in the happy reminiscences of spe¢ially 
pleasing events; in other words, we forget 
that we have been boys. We overlook his 
tendencies; we do not gain his viewpoint. 
We have passed by his enthusiasm. 

On the other hand, he does not wish to be 
patronized, petted, pampered. If a dad or 
any other man comes in touch with him, he 
wants to be treated like a real boy, not mol- 
lycoddled and soft-pedaled. The natural at- 
titude of a real man to a boy should be a 
buoyant one—without play upon the word. 
There is a true philosophy in such an atti- 
tude—a frank, sensible, natural bearing to- 
ward a crowd of boys wins them. Anything 
else they look upon with disgust and ridi- 
cule. 

Let fathers wake up to this responsibility. 
it will not only help the boy, it will keep 
old age from the father. He will be young 
again. He will gain a new lease of life and 
the winter will not be a cold time in which 
to regulate a furnace and pay coal bills, but 
a time of “winter sports.” The spring will 
mean to him, not a sense of weariness and 
physical fatigue, but the exhilaration and 
enthusiasm of looking into nature and walk- 
ing out into the realm of growing life with 
the vision and insight of a growing boy.—- 
John Timothy Stone. 
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The Scooter 


A Story 
BY MRS. HELEN COMBES 


he had ever wanted anything in his 
life, and he was ten years old. 

Nearly every boy in his class at school 
had one and used it for fun. George 
needed it in his business. He delivered 
papers. He had a long route. The scooter 
would cover the ground in half the time he 
could walk it. 

But though it was a business necessity, 
George could not spare the money for a 
scooter. His father, weak and sickly, could 
hardly hold down the meagerly paying job 
as school janitor. There were little broth- 
ers and sisters. George’s earnings bridged 
the gap between plenty to eat and con- 
tinual shortage. It would not stretch. to 
provide a scooter. Scooters cost five dol- 
lars. 

That night when one of George’s evening 
customers hurried through the dusk with a 
brisk “Herald, boy!” and was gone before 
George had time to think of change, he 
was too busy thinking of the scooter, to 
even look at the coin given him. It felt like 
a nickel. It went into his pocket among 
the rest. It was nearly time to go home. 
George did not mind the morning delivery 
of papers so much. But he hated the street 
corner sales at night. 


y | 
3 EORGE wanted a scooter more than 
y 


The house was empty when George got 
home. Mr. Shaw cleaned the school mostly 
at night. Because of his weakness Mrs. 
Shaw usually helped him, taking the chil- 
dren with her. 

George emptied his pockets. The gleam 
of a particularly bright penny attracted 
him. He picked it up. It looked queer. 
He turned it over. It was a five dollar 
gold piece. 

George gave a yell of joy. He had five 
dollars. He could buy a scooter. He was 
rushing pell-mell from the house to get it 
when he remembered that the store was 
closed. 

He sat down, thinking of the morning 
and turning the piece over in his hand. It 
was an old piece. The date showed that 
it had been made years before George was 
born. But it was bright and not much 
worn. 

“Gee!” 
ically. 


to himself ecstat- 
Five dollars! and it’s mine!” 
At the spoken words a doubt smote 
him. Was it his? Somebody had given 
it by mistake. He recalled the customers 
who had paid him for papers. Most of 
them had given pennies. One had handed 
out a quarter. George was sure he did not 
have the gold piece when he made change. 
Only two customers bought after that. 
Old Mr. Mann, the banker, had given him 
a coin at which he had not looked. Per- 
haps the gold piece was Mr. Mann’s. 
Poor George! His mother had taught 
him to be honest. He looked at the shin- 


George said 


ing piece, trouble in his eyes. It was his! 
Yet was it his? He thought of asking his 
mother. But of late he had realized dim- 
ly that the time was coming when he 
would have to make his own decisions. 
His mother was burdened enough already. 
The little gold circle danced between 
his eyes and the figures when he tried to 
do his lessons. When the family came 
in, his father walking draggingly and 
coughing wearily, and his mother, after 
making father as comfortable as_ she 
could, began to put the children tc bed. 
George was glad that she didn’t talk By 
and by he put his books away, kissed his 
mother good night, and went to bed. 

At breakfast George was so silent that 








his mother _ asked anxiously: “Sick 
George?” He said, “No, ma’am,” and 
hurried with his breakfast. Then he went 
(Fr > 


A Home Song 


I turned an ancient poet’s book 
And found upon the page: 

“Stone walls do not a prison inake, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


Yes, that is true, and something more: 
You'll find where’er you roam, 

That marble floors and gilded wal!s 
Can never make a home. 


But every house where love abides 

And friendship is a guest, 

Is surely home, and home, sweet home 

For there the heart can rest. 

—Henry van Dyke. 
S y 
out, got his papers, and hustled off on his 
round of delivery. 

He had to leave a paper at Mr. Mann’s 
house. He actually reached the door be- 
fore deciding what to dc. Even then he 
hesitated before he rang the bell. 

Mr. Mann at breakfast. George 
was shown into the dining room, cap in 




















was 


hand. He was a bit frightened. But he 
said: “Somebody gave me a five dollar 


gold piece last night for a paper, sir. I 
thought maybe it was you.” 

Mr. Mann rose hastily. “So that’s 
what I did with it!” he exclaimed. “I 
thought about it all night. I suppose you 
saw the advertisement?” 

George said: “No, sir. I sell 
but I don’t get time to read ’em.” 

“Why didn’t you keep it?” Mr. Mann 
asked. 

Under his friendly gaze George grew 
confidential. “I thought I would at first,” 
he said. “I almost bought a scooter with 
it. But the store was closed. And I got 
to thinking. It wasn’t really mine. Some 
one had given it to me by mistake.” 

Mr. Mann took the gold piece from 
George’s moist hand almost reverently. 

“So you didn’t know there was a reward 


papers, 
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of ten dollars offered for its return?” he 
asked. 


“Ten dollars? But it’s worth only five,” 
George said, incredulously. 


“To you,” Mr. Mann said. “But I 
would not part with it for many times ten. 
It’s the first five dollars I ever earned. I 
expected to buy the earth with it. I guess 
I spent it a million times—in my mind. 
But I kept it, after all. It was the foun- 
dation of my fortune. 

George was greatly impressed. 
he said. 
scooter.” 

From his wallet Mr. Mann took a ten 
dollar bill. “Now you buy two scooters,” 
he said, as he held it out. George hesi- 
tated. “Take it,’ Mr. Mann said. “It is 
worth it to get back my lucky piece.” The 
rest, “And to know that there are some 
honest boys left,” was too low for George 
to hear. 

A week went by. Then Mr. Mann, with 
a minute to spare, stopped after asking 
for his Herald. ‘Where’s the scooter?” 
he asked. 

George shook his head. 
it,” he acknowledged. 


“Gee!” 
“And I nearly spent it for a 


“IT didn’t get 


Mr. Mann _ was _§s surprised. “But. | 
thought you wanted it very badly,” he 
said. 

“T did,” George admitted reluctantly. 


“But my mother needed shoes, and they 
cost five dollars.” 

“But you still had enough for the scoot- 
er,” Mr. Mann insisted. How about it?” 

George took a little book from his pock- 
et and exhibited it with pride. “I laid the 
foundation stone of my fortune,” he ex- 
plained solemnly. “The store man gave me 
a five dollar bill in change. I could not 
keep that till I got to be an old man, be- 
cause it would wear out. And the man 
who shovels up money in your bank told 
me that if I left it there it would grow of 
itself.” 

“So you’re a better financier than I am,” 
Mr. Man said jocularly as he passed on. 
He was impressed, though he spoke jest- 
ingly. 

Some time later Mr. Shaw was offered 
the position of night watchman at Mr. 
Mann’s bank. No hard work or exposure 
and a little more money than he earned 
as janitor. The fortunes of the Shaw 
family began to look up. 

On Christmas Day when George deliv- 
ered Mr. Mann’s paper a beautiful new 
scooter was parked on the front path. Mr. 
Mann, who had been watching from the 
window, came to the door. “I think Santa 
Claus left that scooter here by mistake,” 
he said. “Maybe he doesn’t know that all 
our children are grown up. And I can’t 
go all the way to the North Pole to re- 
turn it. I guess you’d better take it 
along.” 

George was so surprised and delighted 
that he forgot to wish Mr. Mann a “Merry 
Christmas.” But Mr. Mann did not seem 
to mind. For the look on George’s face 
was more than enough thanks and good 
wishes.—Nashville Christian Advocate. 
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Seven Thousand College Students With a Purpose 


BY WILBUR C. NEFF, MIAMI UNIVERSITY DELEGATE 


QEVEN thousand college students, includ- 
““ ing representatives from every State in 
the Union and from thirty nations, gave up 
their places at the firesides from which they 
had been absent since September, gave up 
the gay social activities that usually uccom- 
pany the holiday season, and traveled to 
Indianapolis. What was the force that 
called forth these students from all parts of 
the world and assembled them at one place? 
What was the purpose of this Ninth Inter- 
national Student Volunteer Convention? 
The spirit of the Indianapolis convention 
can be realized only as one experiences it. 
The purpose that was within the minds of 


those seven thousand students is discovered’ 


oniy as one mingles with them as one of 
them. It was not a meeting of care-free, 
thoughtless college men and women. It was 
a meeting of serious-minded, intelligent, 
thinking young men and womer who had 
but one purpose in mind. That purnose, as 
] saw it expressed by them, it is my desire 
to explain. 

The spirit with which each student took 
his place at the first meeting at [ndianapolis 
is characteristic of the desire which was in 
the hearts of the entire group. They were 
in earnest, each one feeling within him or 
her a _ responsibility. It was Dr. Walter 
Judd who caught that purpose, that respon- 
sibility, that desire within the delegates, and 
expressed it in his opening address: It was 
a twofold purpose—to ask what is wrong 
with the world, and to find the way which 
Jesus would use to bring the world out of 
disorder. These students represented a 
thinking element of the youth of the world 
which desires a spiritual awakening. They 
desire to turn away from the “reck!ess, 
careless, godless, living and thinking since 
the war.” They had and still have the con- 
viction that something is wrong with the 
world in which they live; and it was ex- 
pressly their desire to seek a solution, a way 
out of this disorder. That solution they 
felt and still feel, more strongly than ever, 
lies in the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

But it was not a mass of young day 
dreamers that gathered at Cadle taberna- 
cle three times a day for five days. They 
represented the better minds, the rational 
minds of the younger generation which is in 
college at the present time. They were de- 
sirous of being practical above all else. 
With the firm belief that the teachings of 
Christ can and must be applied to the prac- 
tical problems of the world, they sought to 
find the Christian way of dealing with two 
of the most perplexing propositions that 
face our modern civilization: war and 
racial relations. 

It was with open but well-prepared minds 
that the students met and discussed the is- 
sues. After listening to the addresses of 
more mature minds, they spent two periods 
of two hours each in the actual discussion 
of these problems among themselves in 
groups of one hundred or more students. It 
was in these discussion-groups that students 
of all races and many nations met with 
friendly feeling and presented their views 
on these matters. Opinions were expresse:| 
freely by all students; and, although they 
differed at times on minor details, the big 
foundation upon which they all agreed was 
the principles of Christianity as presented 
by the life of Christ. Whatever the way 
might be, it had to be the Christian way of 
life. That was their demand. 

Out of these discussion-groups arose the 
final stand which the students took on both 
problems. They were willing to apply the 


teachings of Christ to both issues, and be- 
lieve that there is a common brotherhood 
and fatherhood; and with such a relation- 
ship existing between men, they were willing 
to believe further that differences can be 
settled among nations without resorting to 
warfare and bloodshed. They went still 
further in reaching their conclusions and ex- 
pressed their belief that color of races means 
nothing to men who have their origina! be- 
ing in one God. 

They were ready to agree with Sherwood 
Eddy in his belief that America needs a 
movement among the youth of this country. 
They saw in Dr. Eddy’s idea of a “con- 
structive revolution of Jesus” a way out, and 
the right way out, of the wrong condition of 
the world. They were willing to agree that 
a good place to start such a movement is 
on the college campus itself, to clean up the 
“reckless, careless, godless” life which 
being carried on by a great number of un- 
thinking, ignorant young men and women 
who are at present a menace to the life of 
our colleges. They were willing to believe 
that there are within the colleges of the 
country men and women who can awaken a 
new feeling throughout the world. It is on 
the college campuses that they feel the fu- 


is 
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ture of the world depends to a great extent, 
and in the future of the world is wrapped 
the destiny of all. 

It can be said that the Ninth Interna- 
tional Student Volunteer Convention marks 
an honest effort among the thinking young 
people to make possible the solution of the 
ills of all peoples. The student volunteers, 
with their unselfish, devotional ideals of 
Christianity, are ready to push forward to 
foreign lands, to make Christ accessible to 
all peoples of all races. The student dele- 
gates, inspired by the feeling that Chris- 
tianity must triumph completely in America 
and that it is possible to make it so, are 
ready to return to their places in college 
life and make the fight, in the face of the 
scorn and contempt of many, to “clean up” 
and to place Christian principles as the 
guiding and motivating forces in the lives 
of the youth of American colleges. 

It. is the hope which is nourished in the 
minds of these young college students, whose 
desire, as Dr. Studdert Kennedy expressed 
it, is “to be like him and to have the world 
as he would have it be,” that is going to in- 
spire faith in the new life in Christianity 
which is so greatly needed throughout 
America today. It is the faith which the 
American people place in these young men 
and women that will determine the extent 
to which Christianity shall remain the foun- 
cation and living inspiration of our modern 
civilization. 


Five Crowded Days of Glorious Life 


BY LLEWELLYN C. FLETCHER, YALE UNIVERSITY DIVINITY SCHOOL 


NEVER was @ representative group of 
‘ students more daring in its thinking, nev- 
er more dissatisfied with things as they are, 
seeking to establish a New Heaven and a 
New Earth wherein dwelleth Righteousness. 
Christianity itself was put to the test. As 
problem after problem arose concerning man 
in his various human relationships, we 
taced the question squarely, “Is Christ the 
adequate solution for such?” John R. Mott, 
for so long in the very forefront of World 
Christian activities, himself said, “Never 
before has so great a student body met in so 
significant a day of the Lord as today.” 

We were taken to such heights of vision 
that sometimes we stopped to ask ourselves, 
“Is this not all a dream, too wonderful to 
be real?” Once or twice I paused to think 
of how it all began: A Peasant of Galilee, 
who saw the chance of the world’s mastery 
by force, turned it down only to conquer in 
another way, that of Love, vicarious suffer- 
ing, and sacrificial death. Yet he was more 
than a peasant. He was in the truest sense 
the world’s Savior, who took those first 
eleven student volunteers up into the moun- 
tain and said, “Go ye into all the world and 
publish the Good Tidings.” The boundaries 
of their world extended little beyond the 
shores of the Mediterranean. But what a 
panorama passed before our eyes who were 
permitted to stand upon a higher mount of 
vision than any other large gathering of his 
disciples since the Master gave his Great 
Commission! 

Professor Osuna, of Mexico, represented 
the Latin-American countries. How surpris- 
ing it is to find at our very doors great op- 
portunities of Christian Friendship! How 
little we really know about our nearest 
neighbors! 

We saw in the face of Dr. A. Keller, of 
Switzerland, and heard in his voice, the cries 
of suffering Europe going up to God in peni- 
tent prayer. We learned of the heroism of 
Christian students of countries but recently 
our enemies, pledged to die for Christ if 


need be, ready to live on a scanty meal a 
day in bare, cold, cheerless rooms to keep 
alive what little there is left of the spirit 
of Christ in war-torn, poverty-stricken Eu- 
rope. 

Professor Aggrey, of the Gold Coast, 
Africa, as black and Negroid in physical 
features as a Negro can be, came to us with 
cne of the most scholarly addresses, in a 
spirit of humility, faith, and overflowing 
joy. Though one of the outstanding educa- 
tors, recognized in international circles as 
one of the world’s foremost leaders, he has 
suffered all the insults his race must endure, 
even being refused a room in one of the 
hotels in Indianapolis. Yet he keeps on 
smiling, cheers others by his inexhaustible 
humor, thanks American folks for all that 
they have done for the colored folks, and 
cheerfully looks forward to the day when 
each shall recognize the other as his brother, 
and value the contribution that each can 
make for a better world. No other speaker, 
at the convention received so prolonged and 
hearty applause as did Aggrey. 

K. J. Birge, Professor of Smyrna College, 
and Dr. C. R. Watson, President of Cairo 
University, brought to us the message of the 
Near East and the Mohammedan countries. 
What strange practices these Arabians and 
Egyptians follow to find religious satisfac- 
tion. Amongst them the Christian message 
progressses slowly, but very surely. 

Professor Y. Masih and Rev. A. T. Dass, 
our turbaned guests, spoke for India, their 
native land, bringing to us the message of 
the entrancing, mysterious, devotional East. 
How our souls were convicted as we listened 
to the message of Christ through their lips! 
Some of us wondered if he had really un- 
derstood our Savior yet, as we felt their 
spirit of self-sacrifice, as the countenance of 
the Master shone through them, and through 
the great saints of India of whom they 
spoke. 

In Dr. C. Y. Cheng, and Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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“For Children 


Mary had a little cold 
That started in her head, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
That cold was sure to spread. 


It followed her to school one day 
(There wasn’t any rule) ; 

It made the children cough and sneeze 
To have that cold in school. 


The teacher tried to drive it out 
She tried hard, but—kerchoo! 
It didn’t do a bit of good, 
For teacher caught it, too. 
—The Christian World. 


Lucky and Plucky 

FREDDIE started home from grandma’s 

with his birthday gifts in a basket, and 
the basket was on a sled which Freddie 
pulled along after him. Sometimes the 
presents moved and squirmed, and once 
they nearly tipped the basket off into the 
snow. Can you guess what the presents 
were? They were a beady-eyed, fat puppy 
and a tiny, fluffy, ball-like kitten. 

‘Won’t I have fun!” cried Freddie 
aloud. “A puppy and a kitty! I wonder 
what I shall name them.” 

Freddie trudged along through the snow. 
He was thinking over all the names he 
knew for cats and dogs, but no names 
seemed good enough for his own puppy and 
kitty. 

“Meow,” cried the kitten just then, and 
Freddie stopped and raised the lid of the 

asket. Poor little kitty! It was shiver- 
ing with the cold and looked up at Freddie 
with such sad eyes that Freddie took it in 
his arms. 

“You poor little thing,” sympathized 
Freddie, “I guess the weather is pretty cold 
for you. Here, rest in my overcoat pocket, 
and we’ll hurry home. Saying this, Freddie 
tucked the kitten into his overcoat pocket 
and ran on as fast as he could. They crossed 
the frozen creek, climbed the bank, and went 
on up the road by Farmer Sawyer’s. 


“I wonder what I’ll name them,” Freddie 
kept saying to himself. Then all of a sud- 
den came an angry “Wurf! wurf!” Freddie 
looked around. The basket and its precious 
puppy were both gone. Then from back up 
the road came the angry “Wurf! wurf!” 
again. Freddie looked. There on the ground 
lay the basket, and near by stood Farmer 
Sawyer’s big brown dog. His mouth was 
snarling, his ears laid back in anger. And 
there was the dear birthday gift of a puppy, 
his head high with courage, defending him- 
self as best he could. With a “Wurf! wurf!” 
the big dog plunged at the little fellow. The 
puppy snapped out a “Wurf! wurf!” and 
dodged too quickly for the big dog. 


“You brave little fellow!” shouted Fred- 
die. “You know how to stand for your 


6 ’ a rights.” 


The big dog saw Freddie coming and ran 
off like a coward, but the puppy stood still 
and waited until Freddie came up. What 
petting and hugging there was as Freddie 
gathered the puppy into his arms! Then he 
took the kitten from his pocket and told the 


story over, so the kitten might know how it 
happened. 

“You were lucky to be in my pocket, little 
kitty,” said Freddie as he turned homeward. 
“That big dog wold have harmed you if 
you had fallen ou with the basket. And 
you, puppy dog, you’re the pluckiest fel- 
low’— But Freddie didn’t finish. He was 
laughing now and running so fast that the 
snow flew in every direction. “These will 
be your names,” he whispered, “because you 
have earned them. Dear little Lucky and 
Plucky.”—The Lutheran. 


Sharlie’s Birthday 

GHARLIE’S real name was Charlotte, and 

she was named for her grandmother, on 
whose birthday she was born. Every year 
since she could remember, she had had a 
birthday party in the afternoon, and then 
she and grandma had had a joint birthday 
supper, attended by the whole family, big 
and little. But this year—O dear! dear!— 
Sharlie had the mumps, and a party was 
out of the question. 

So Sharlie was up in grandma’s room, 
and grandma was doing her best to cheer 
the little girl up. She had let her look 
over boxes and rummage bureau drawers, 
and at last Sharlie had come to the daguer- 
reotypes. She opened a case that held a 
picture of a little girl in a plaid dress—a 
little girl with pink cheeks and smooth, 
straight hair. 

“Was this you, grandma?” she asked. 

Grandma looked and nodded. “When I 
was just about your age,” she said. 

“It looks a little like me, doesn’t it?” 
asked Sharlie. “Only your dress is so 
funny—and your hair! Have you got any 
of your little-girl dresses, grandma?” 

Grandma shook her head. “I’m sorry 
to say no,” she said. “But upstairs in the 
attic I have a dress that I wore when I 
was a young woman—way back in Civil 
War times.” 

“My!? breathed Sharlie. 
it.” 

“It’s too late to go up to the attic today,” 
replied grandma, “but I’ll tell you what I'll 
do. IT’ll wear the dress to your—our— 
birthday supper, and if you aren’t well 
enough to go downstairs, we'll have the 
supper up here in my room.” 

This sounded very pleasant, and the little 
girl almost forgot her troubles. 

Sharlie told mother of grandma’s plan, 
and mother was delighted with it. Sharlie 
guessed that mother had some secret about 
the birthday supper, because she went 
around, after that, with a mysterious air, 
and disappeared now and then, behind 
locked doors, and.when questioned would 
only say, “Wait and see.” 

When the birthday came—hers and 
grandma’s—Sharlie was much better, but 
it was quite decided to have supper in 
grandma’s room, for Sharlie had had a 
written invitation on a square folded paper, 


“T’d like to see 
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addressed to “Miss Charlotte Whitney,” in 
which it said: 
Mrs. Charlotte Whitney 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Charlotte Whitney’s company 
in Mrs. Whitney’s room, 
Thursday the ninth, 
from four to seven p. m. 

When four o’clock came, mother said: 
“Come, Sharlie, it’s time to dress for the 
tea-party.” 

“Q-o-oh!” exclaimed the little girl, when 
she went into her room. For there, laid 
out on the bed, was the very dress—at least 
it looked so—that grandma had worn in the 
daguerreotype. Of course it wasn’t really, 
but mother had duplicated the plaid as 
nearly as possible, and had made it exactly 
like the picture. Green-and-white check it 
was, short-sleeved, puff-waisted, with a wide, 
round neck. Some heavy cotton lace edged 
the frilled sleeves, but the neck had only a 
corded “piping” of white. Pantalettes there 
were, too, to go with the dress—white, stiffly 
starched, and with a scalloped edge. White 
stockings and “ankle-ties” completed the 
costume. 

Before Sharlie slipped into the pretty, 
quaint dress, mother parted her hair in the 
middle and brushed it down very flat and 
smooth on either side. Sharlie’s hair was 
short, like the little pictured Charlotte’s, 
but somehow it didn’t want to stay down as 
neatly and primly. 

When she was all dressed, Sharlie sat 
down in front of the mirror, her hands lying 
loosely in her lap to show her new fring, 
and her feet crossed. 

“T look just like the picture,” she said, 
blissfully. 

Then she crossed the hall to grandma’s 
room and tapped at the door. When the 
door opened, it was grandma who was the 
more surprised, for she hadn’t known any- 
thing more about Sharlie’s dress than Shar- 
lie herself. But Sharlie was surprised, too, 
for grandma looked so different from her 
usual self—grandma in a tight, plain- 
waisted, flowing-sleeved, full-skirted silk of 
a very large green and brown plaid, with a 
hoop-skirt underneath to make it stand out 
stiffly; with a wide lace collar fastened with 
a big cameo brooch; with her hair parted 
smoothly, but drawn under a sort of cap or 
net at the back. 

They both talked at once, and turned each 
other round and round to show their dresses. 
Grandma said she was not quite sure which 
one was herself; but as they both were 
Charlotte, it didn’t really matter. 

And for supper they had chicken and 
quince preserves, just as folks do in stories, 
and cinnamon buns and caraway cookies, 
and big pink and white peppermints, because 
grandma used to, when she was little. 

After supper all the rest of the family 
came upstairs to see the two Charlottes. 
Father said that the very next day he would 
take their pictures. 

When Sharlie went to bed that night, 
she said to mother, “It’s the nicest birthday 
I ever had—better than a party.”—WNellie F. 
Brown, in Zion’s Herald. 
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Five Crowded Days 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


two of the outstanding Christian native 
leaders in China, we beheld China awakened 
from her ages of self-satisfaction, to battle 
for the Lord of Hosts. Fifty years ago the 
Protestant Christians in China would not 
equal half the number who yearly witness 
each of the big football games in “Yale 
Bowl.” Even now comparatively few of 
China’s teeming millions have heard the gos- 
pel. But we can easily see a great people in 
transformation, some day to provide the out- 
standing leaders of the Church. They plead 
for help from America. 

One of the most optimistic messages of 
the convention was delivered by Rev. H. 
Hatanaka, the native dean of Kobe College, 
Japan. The way in which the Christian 
world came to the rescue at the time of the 
recent disastrous earthquake in Japan had 
given him a new outlook on life, ard his 
heart was overflowing with gratitude. 
“Rui Christian forces in Japan are inade- 
quate to meet the situation,” he said; “we 
need FOUR TIMES AS MANY MISSION- 
ARIES in Japan as we have and need them 
right away.” 

Students of Canada and the United States 
felt more strongly linked to Great Britain, 
the mother of our great nations, as we were 
led in our devotions to higher pianes of 
Christian thought by Rev. K. Studdert, 
chaplain to King George, and Cason E. S. 
Wood, a leader among Christian students 
in Britain, and in many other fields. 

Paul Blanchard, of the League of Indus- 
trial Democracy, gave us a vivid picture of 
the Industrial situation of today, showing 
how problems of Capital and Labor in one 
country vitally affect the entire world. In- 
custry with its great scientific achievements 
ct the modern age will lead either to racial 
<uicide or to the betterment oi humanity as 
a whole. Only as the principles of Jesus 
are applied, can the latter ideal be achieved. 

Dr. W. J. King, colored leader of Student 
Christian Movements, spoke »n behalf of the 
colored folks, naming the spirit and prin- 
ciples of Jesus as the only adequate solu- 
tion of the interracial problems of the 
world. 

Dr. Paul Harrison, Medical Missionary to 
Arabia, one of the greatest living examples 
of the ideal of becoming all things to all 
men, on behalf of the white race pled for a 
greater understanding of other races, and 
the ideal of the brotherhood of mankind. 
He was able to speak with authority on this 
subject out of a wide experience at adapting 
himself to the nomadic life of the desert, 
sharing its food and common life. 

Applause followed applause at the elo- 
quent utterances of Hon. N. W. Rowell, one 
of the greatest Christian Statesmen of Can- 
ada, and of the British Empire, as he 
showed what the application of the Chris- 
tian spirit and principles to the complicated 
problems of international law and _ states- 
manship would mean. The most enthusias- 
tic response followed his praise for the so- 
lution given by President Wilson and 
the other leading American statesmen in the 
proposal of the League of Nations and the 
World Court. “If the United States has 
enything better to offer, the world is anxious 
to receive it. But until that time,’ he 
pleaded, “will you stand by us in what has 
already been proposed?” 

Sherwood Eddy, Robert E. Speer, and 
John R. Mott, the leadirg International 
Christian figures of today, who have circled 
the globe many times with their message of 
Christian brotherhood, gave us their world 
visions, gained by years of contacts with all 
races and classes. Eddy told of the present 
unrest that pervades the whole world, in 
student circles especially, due te the impact 
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of the West upon the East in Asia, and the 
disillusionment wrought by the World War 


in Europe. He appealed to the Christian 
students of the United States and Canada 
to arise from their docile thinking and face 
the greatest challenge to Christian scrvice 
that has ever been presented to any group 
of red-blooded youth. The older men with 
whom the movement began were vassing 
away one by one. It is our task to continue 
their work that the light of their torches 
might not fail. 

Speer spoke of the great transformation 
that had been wrought in all lands by mis- 
sionaries and those whom they have influ- 
enced, showing the necessary place they 
must also hold in the coming days of the 
world’s reconstruction. 

Mott, in his address on “The Commitment 
of Life,” showed how the supreme greatness 
of power and most abundant expression of 
life is found in the individual most complete- 
ly surrendered to the will of Ged. From 
the lives of the first 10,000 student volun- 
teers who have gone out to foreign lands, 
most of whom he has visited in person, he 
drew many striking illustrations. Many of 
these volunteers were great athletes in col- 
lege days, or had tempting offers in the 
field of business or more highly-paid pro- 
fessions, but chose rather to lose their lives 
for the Master’s sake. Thus they found 
their lives in humanity’s greater service. 
In this convention which he found more dis- 
satisfied with the past, more untiring, hope- 
ful, and adventurous than any other, he 
made the appeal for an entire consecration 
that the goal of the Movement might be 
reached: “The Evangelization of the World 
in This Generation.” 

The question regarding the attitude we 
should take towards war was so energetical- 
ly debated in group discussions that it was 
forced before the whole convention that a 
vote might be taken. Various solutions 
were proposed, the majority voting for the 
elimination of war by educational processes, 
by establishing more friendly contacts with 
other races, by submitting disputes to a 
World Court or League of Nations. Though 
not quite a majority, it was a great sur- 
prise to find a very substantial minority who 
declared that in conformity with the teach- 
ings and principles of Christ, under no cir- 
cumstances would they as individuals di- 
rectly participate in any war. 
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The Christian Church at the Convention 


For the first time upon such an occasion 
students of the Christian Church from both 
Canada and the United States met together, 
We hope that the time may come when, 
added to this, we may be able to meet. with 
our fellow-students of the Christian Church 
from other lands also. We had three de- 


nominational meetings and were very happy, 


to find our friends so representative o 
North, South, East, and West, and to feel 
their unity of our purpose and to realize 
the challenge of the contribution we must 
make. 

It was very difficult to bring our crowd 
together all at the same time; but so far as 
we have been able to ascertain there were 
between twenty-five and thirty students and 
eight faculty members in attendance at the 
convention. Among those present were the 
president of Defiance College, Dr. Caris; and 
the dean of women in Elon, Professor Say- 
age; Miss Lucy Eldridge, Field Secretary 
of Young People’s Work; Rev. McD. How- 
sare, Executive Secretary of Evangelism 
and Life Service; and Mrs. Alice V. Mor- 
rill and Rev. W. P. Minton, of the Foreign 
Mission Board. Twelve visitors from among 
our churches in or around Indianapolis at- 
tended one of our special sessions. 

Most of our student representatives came 
from our own colleges—Union Christian, 
Defiance, Elon, and Palmer. There were 
also others from Miami University, North 
Carolina State College, Kansas and Arkan- 
sas Agricultural, Oregon State, Franklin 
College, and Yale School of Missions. Miss 
James spoke for Union, Mr. Dale Sanders 
for Palmer, Miss Victoria Adams for Elon, 
Miss Prince for Defiance, and the writer 
for Yale regarding our student activities in 
our various colleges. 

Dr. W. P. Minton spoke to us on behalf 
of the church, giving us great encourag 
ment for the tasks which are ours in the 
various mission fields at home and abroad. 
Mrs. Morrill pointed out the supreme joy 
and privilege of “Fellowship with Christ in 
Service.” And Rev. McD. Howsare spoke 
of his confidence in the thinking of this gen- 
eration of young people to carry the mes- 
sage of Christ farther than had any pre- 
vious generation. 

By these meetings and fellowship the stu- 
dents from our various Christian colleges 
were drawn closer together than ever before. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE 


Fall River, January 8—The First Chris- 
tian Church recently lost by death two of 
its oldest members—Dr. Marcus M. Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Adeline C. Campbell—both 
having passed from labor to reward on the 
morning of December 30, 1923. Rev. H. 
Russell Clem, the newly chosen pastor, and 
his family arrived in this city on Friday 
evening, January 4, having driven from 
Greensboro, N. C. They are now at home 
in the parsonage, 500 Pine Street. 

Fall River, Bogle Street—In spite of the 
severe snowstorm, about one hundred and 
fifty people attended the morning service at 
the Bogle Street Christian Church on Jan- 
uary 6. At the communion service the 
pastor welcomed twenty new members into 
the church and extended the right hand of 
fellowship. ; 


Fall River, North—The annual New 
Year’s reception was held in the school- 
rooms of the North Christian Church on 
Monday, December 31. There was a large 








attendance and all enjoyed an informal pro- 
gram consisting of vocal selections, instru- 
mental numbers, and a short play given by 
members of the Junior C. E. A prettily 
decorated Christmas tree bore its usual 
harvest of gifts for teachers and pupils. 
A feature of the evening was the presenta- 
tion of books to members who had an un- 
broken record of attendance at Sunday- 
school during the past year. At the close 
of the program, the pastor, Rev. E. J. Bod- 
man, was called to the platform by Mr. J. 
H. Wilson who presented him with a purse 
of money in behalf of the men of the church 
who chose this way of expressing their 
appreciation and support. In his response, 
Mr. Bodman expressed his gratitude and 
gave a New Year message of inspiration to 
the church as a whole. Mrs. Bodman re 
ceived a gift of money in gold, a token of 
love from her Bible class. Community sing- 
ing and a social hour followed, and it was 
with a feeling of optimism and hopefulness 
that the members greeted the New Year.— 
S. M. C. 


New Bedford—Right splendidly did the 
Sunday-schools, missionary societies, an 
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churches of the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Conference respond to the appeal 
sent out by the Woman’s Board for a 
Christmas gift of money to be sent to Miss 
Olive Williams, our missionary at Porto 
Rico. A little more than forty dollars has 
been received up to date and a draft for 
forty dollars ($40.00) has been sent to her. 
Can you picture the wonderfully good time 
Rhe will have spending it?—ETTA “ 
NELSON. 


South Westport—The field secretary re- 
cently made a house to house canvass 
through this community in the effort to 
raise sufficient money to call a pastor. The 
result of the day’s work was such that we 
have invited Rev. Uel Anderson to become 
our supply pastor. We shall now have 
Sunday-school at twelve o’clock and preach- 
ing at one o’clock by Mr. Anderson. We 
appreciate the kindness of the field secre- 
tary in giving us so much of his time and 
service.—CHURCH CORRESPONDENT. 


In response to several appeals made by 
the young people of the conference, other 
group meetings will be held during the 
winter and spring. Arrangements are now 
being made to hold another at Smith Mills 
on January 26. Theme, “Stewardship.” 
The following is the committee in charge 
of program: Kennith Totman, Harold Sher- 
man, and Miss Elizabeth Bucklin, members 
of the Elmwood Christian Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


A 


EDWIN J. BODMAN, 
Field Secretary. 


MERRIMACK CONFERENCE 


Franklin, N. H., January 3—The Congre- 
gational and Christian churches in Frank- 
lin are the only churches in Ward One. It 

(Sas always been a subject of much unfavor- 
able comment that the two churches in 
years past have not co-operated as they 
should have. Today a new spirit is very 
much manifest in these two old institutions. 
Rev. Stanley C. Sherman, pastor of the 
Congregational Church, and Arthur A. 
Richards, pastor of the Christian Church 
are leading their people into the closest 
fellowship. These two, with only a year 
each on the field, began last year with a 
union pre-Easter series of evangelistic serv- 
lees, alternating between the churches. 
Since then they have had at least one 
monthly union service. They have alter- 
nated in having children’s hour at the 
church, have united in Christian Endeavor 
Services. The ladies of the Christian 
Church served at the tables at the time of 
the Congregational one hundredth anni- 
versary. Last Sunday evening they closed 
the year’s fellowship with a union Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting and a union com- 
munion service at the Congregational 
Church, the pastor of the Christian Church 
leading the Christian Endeavor meeting 
and preaching the sermon of the. evening. 
A great number partook of the communion, 
which was administered by two deacons 
from each church. A Ward One Men’s 
Club has been organized which takes in 
members of both churches and non-chris- 
tians as well. The first regular meeting 
and banquet was held in the church hall of 
the Christian Church Monday evening, 
December 31. An illustrated lecture by a 
Prominent business man who recently 
traveled in Europe was much enjoyed. A 


—— of the Congregational Church is 


~~ resident of the organization and a mem- 
“ver of the Christian Church is secretary 
and treasurer. The next meeting will be a 
Supper and entertainment at the Congre- 
gational Chapel on January 14. The main 
Purpose of the organization as outlined in 
the constitution is to “foster a closer social 
and spiritual fellowship among the men 


of the community and to create a deeper 
public spirit.” 

Work is progressing nicely in arranging 
an itinerary throughout the New England 
Christian Convention for one-day institutes 
which our expert man in educational work, 
Brother Hermon Eldredge, is to conduct in 
March and April. In order that our 
churches may receive the greatest good 
from these institutes, it is earnestly re- 
quested that pastors and laymen may fully 
co-operate with the conference directors of 
Christian education—ARTHUR A. RICH- 
ARDS, Regional Director of Christian Edu- 
cation for the New England Convention. 


YORK AND CUMBERLAND CONFERENCE 


Freedom, N. H., January 8—The Sun- 
day-school at this place presented a Christ- 
mas concert on Sunday morning before 
Christmas and it was much enjoyed by all. 
Those taking part were seated on the 
rostrum. The pastor gave a short talk on 
the meaning of Christmas. The regular 
community Christmas tree was held in the 
town hall on Christmas night. The chil- 
dren met in the afternoon and played games 
until five o’clock, when supper was served 
to every child in town who was there and 


{r >) 


Wishing 

D? you wish the world were better? 

Let me tell you what to do. 
Set a watch upon your actions 

Keep them always straight and true, 
Rid your mind of selfish motives, 

Let your thoughts be clean and high, 
You can make a little Eden 

Of the sphere you occupy. 








Do you wish the world were wiser? 
Well, suppose you make a start, 
By accumulating wisdom, 
In the serapbook of your heart. 
Do not waste one page on folly 
Live to learn and learn to live, 
If you wish to give men knowledge, 
You must get it ere you give. 


Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember, day by day. 
Just to scatter seeds of kindness 
As you pass along the way. 
For the pleasures of the many 
May be ofttimes traced to one, 
As the hand that plants the acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 
—Selected. 
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to quite a number of those older who could 
not return to their homes for supper. The 
presents were distributed at half past six. 
The Go-Hawk Girls of the community are 
engaged in doing good deeds. They formed 
the idea of sending Christmas presents to 
the children who are at the orphanage at 
Carversville and had a real good time in 
making happy those less fortunate than 
themselves. The Mission Band has voted to 
put steel roofing on the parsonage barn. 
Thus they are keeping up their reputation 
for performing those things for which they 
were organized in 1897 by Rev. H. G. 
Hardway. The beginning of the new year 
the Sunday-school is to have a mite box 
for each :class to contribute to missionary 
work. Thus each élass wlil be interested 
more and more in the promotion of the work 
of the Kingdom.—N. M. HEIKEs, Pastor. 


Woodstock, January 10—At the Sunday 
morning service two small children were 
consecrated and the parents received into 
membership. Communion was observed. 
Our pastor, Rev. Herman Lewis, preached a 
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splendid sermon from the text, ‘Behold the 
Lamb of God.” John 1: 29.—CORRESPOND- 


ENT. 
ILLINOIS 


Louisville, January 10—Our meeting at 
Mt. Zion was forced to a close by the bad 
weather. Then I was called out for the 
funeral of “Uncle” Dave Brewer. Brother 
Brewer was eighty-three past, and served 
both in the war and for his Christ. A 
prince of men has fallen—JOHN BAUGH- 


MAN. 
INDIANA 


Advance, January 5—Rev. W. P. Kibbey 
was in the midst of an excellent revival 
with Browns Wonder when this report was 
received. It will be remembered that this 
church was rededicated recently after be- 
ing extensively remodeled. It is now one 
among the very best and adequate rural 
church plants we have. The revival meet- 
ings followed the dedicatory services, and 
were marked by fine attendance, inspira- 
tion, and, at this report, had resulted in 
eleven additions. The missionary society 
there held a most successful Thank-offer- 
ing program, realizing over fifty dollars 
from their mite boxes and offerings. 

Rev. E. C. Geeding closed a successful re- 
vival at Old Union. Sixteen united with 
the church, most of them for the first time. 
The church has taken on added vigor and 
has gone to work loyally. A Junior Sun- 
day-school is being organized, and will soon 
be working. 

Advance will have Mrs. F. E. Bullock the 
second Sunday, both morning and evening. 
She will also attend their Sunday-school 
night, which will be held on the Saturday 
evening previous, being the chief speaker of 
the occasion. : 

Darlington recently closed a successful 
revival in which much that was worth while 
was accomplished. Four were added to the 
church. 

We understand that a get-acquainted and 
a get-together meeting of the pastors of 
the Western Indiana churches is to be held 
soon at Crawfordsville, where conference 
plans and work will be explained and out- 
hned. It is certain to prove a helpful meet- 
ing. 

The annual mid-year meeting of the 
women’s mission board will be held Wednes- 
day, January 23, at the First Christian 
Church at Lebanon. Mrs. Alice V. Morrill 
is to be present. A good program has been 
arranged. 

CARRIE B. BEAVER, 
Conference Correspondent. 


Losantville, January 7—We just closed 
our two weeks’ revival meeting at the Mt. 
Zion Christian Church, Eastern Indiana 
Conference. Rev. Charley Wright assisted 
the pastor, Rev. A. E. Gilmore. We did not 
have the crowds as of old, on account of the 
inclemency of the weather and other meet- 
ings near by, but the Lord was with us in 
spirit and power. There were two re- 
claimed. The writer did her bit as an 
evangelist. Tongue cannot tell our appre- 
ciation of our new modern church which 
was dedicated the fifth Sunday of last 
April. The Antioch Church, of which Rev. 
D. C. Medsker is pastor, has planned to 
have a union meeting with the Methodist 
Church.—LAuRA ROUTH. 


Merom, January 8—I have just returned 
to my school work at U. C. C., after holding 
a two weeks’ evangelistic campaign at 
Hopewell Church, Southern Wabash Con- 
ference. This church is about fourteen 
miles southwest of Newton, Ill. I am 
pastor and Brother John Harper, a fellow- 
student, assisted me nine days, beginning 
Christmas Eve and leaving January 2 to 
return to his school work. We had a 
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glorious awakening. God’s Holy Spirit was 
felt in great power, causing deep conviction. 
The work at Hopewell had fallen very low. 
They have preaching once each month and 
last summer they allowed Sunday baseball 
to kill the Sunday-school. But we thank 
God that they saw their need and for the 
number who reconsecrated their lives to his 
work, starting in the new year with such 
determination and Christian zeal as he 
alone can give, and will give if we will only 
let him. “Return unto me and I will re- 
turn unto you” saith the Lord. Bro. Harper 
preaches the gospel with great power, for 
the Spirit of God is upon him. The people 
loved and respected him much. The visible 
results were the above-mentioned reconse- 
cration, which was very marked, seven con- 
verts, six young ladies and one boy; also 
a splendid Sunday-school reestablished. We 
believe the results would have been much 
greater, had it been possible for Bro. 
Harper to have remained until the close. 
The attendance was fine from the first and 
on Sunday night, December 30, the house 
was entirely full and a large crowd on the 
outside. The news of the meeting spread 
far and wide. Several other churches 
helped us, and we feel that the entire com- 
munity has been blessed. I pray God’s 
blessing upon his work everywhere and ask 
an interest in your prayers as I am young 
in the work, having preached my first 
sermon less than nine months ago.—CAREY 
CHRISTY. 


Merom, January 9—Mrs. Leek and I have 
just closed a twelve days’ meeting with the 
Otter Creek Church near Brazil, Ind. The 
weather was somewhat bad but we had 
pretty fair attendance. The result of our 
meeting was' six additions to the church by 
conversion, and we feel that the church has 
been revived. The young people at that 
place take great interest in the Christian 
Endeavor work, and we trust that they 
may make good. Some of the old folk are 
beginning to get interested in the work, too, 
and we feel that the meeting has brought 
new courage to them. Though we did not 
reach some as we would like to have done, 
but we pray that they may enter yet. Bros. 
Harper and Christy give a good report 
from their meeting. We are glad to hear 
of the reports from the many different 
churches.—CEcIL LEEK, Pastor. 


NEW YORK 


Lagrangeville, December 24—It will soon 
be two years since I came here to become 
the pastor of this church. I found the 
church in a very weak condition, but an 
appreciative people, and together we have 
accomplished something for God and our- 
selves and others. I held a series of 
evangelistic services covering a period of 
seven or eight Sabbath evenings, as week- 
day services here were impossible. It was 
not customary to hold evening services 


here and I had a severe struggle to get them ’ 


started, but after some trying tests of ob- 
jections and doubts I finally succeeded in 
establishing evening services. They were 
surprisingly attended from the first and 
the interest kept up all through the cam- 
paign. I did my own evangelistic preach- 
ing and work. We had two accessions to 
the church and the audiences were much in- 
terested and helped. This year, however, 
the attendance has not been so good, but 
we are holding our own. ‘We have a cradle 
roll of some six or seven, and more are 
soon to be added. A Sunday-school and 
Bible class have been organized, and we 
are soon to organize a class in religious 
education. I am superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, Bible and religious class 
teacher, preacher, and lecturer. Am giving 
a course of lecturers on Sabbath evenings. 
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This breaks the monotony of the regular 
services. These are on the different phases 
of the Bible. Last winter I gave a series 
of sermons on “God,” which were highly 
enjoyed by all. We have a transient au- 
dience in summer, this being a summer re- 
sort. Some of these are from Brooklyn, 
New York, Cleveland, and other large 
centers. Our membership is small, but 
mostly faithful. We are situated in one 
of the most beautiful and; picturesque 
valleys in New York State. Have a fine 
church edifice and a good and kind people. 
Our Sunday-school is naturally small as 
there are only a few available children in 
the neighborhood. Many people are inter- 
married with Catholics. This is a compli- 
cation of circumstances with which it is 
hard to cope and very discouraging. But 
we are “being faithful in small things” and 
continuing to sow the seed, leaving the re- 
sults to our Heavenly Father.—A. J. 
GILLETTE, Pastor. 


OHIO 


Versailles, January 9—Since the Central 
Christian Convention held in our church 
the first week in November our activities 
have been as follows: All regular services 
held and offerings taken. The pastor 
preached the annual union Thanksgiving 
sermon for the churches of our town. The 
members of the missionary society put on 
the Thank-offering program they gave at 
the Central Convention. If the offering 
were an indication, our people were almost 
twice as thankful as they were the year 
before. The society put on this same pro- 
gram at the Houston Church. They sent 
three boxes to Franklinton. The Ladies’ 
Aid gave its annual bazaar and supper 
which is always a profitable and enjoyable 
time. The annual Thanksgiving market 
was also given by the Ladies’ Aid. We 
voted to have a “giving” Christmas instead 
of a “receiving” one. The Aged Ministers’ 
Home, Japan churches, and the Carversville 
Orphanage were remembered. Thirty-two 
sick and shut-ins were remembered. On 
Christmas Eve the choir sang Christmas 


carols at the homes of twenty-eight sick 
and shut-ins. The family which lives jp 
the parsonage was not overlooked. Christ- 
mas evening the choir rendered the cantata, 
“The World’s Redeemer,” to an audience 
of about six hundred people. 
Department of the Church School bought 
itself a piano. The Intermediate Depart- 
ment was organized with Prof. T. H. Ever. 
hart, superintendent of our public schools, 
as the superintendent. New Year’s Eve 
the people of the church brought well-filled 
baskets to the church dining room and we 
all had supper together. After supper we 


had two basketball games, one between Mr, } 


Finfrock’s class of boys and Mr. Wise’s 
class of boys, both being classes from the 
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Intermediate Department; the other game | 


hetween the regular church team and the 
local high school alumni. 
Endeavorers held a prayer meeting from 
nine-thirty to ten-thirty. The college stu- 
dents who were home for the holidays gave 


the program from ten-thirty to eleven- | 
We have fourteen college students | 
in our church and twenty-two school teach- | 


thirty. 


ers. At eleven-forty-five the closing serv- 
ice began which lasted for three minutes 
into the New Year. One hundred and 
sixty people stayed until the closing prayer. 
We paid $2,500.00 on interest and prin- 
cipal of our church debt.—CHURCH Cor- 
RESPONDENT. 


Bladen, January 8—On December 26, 
1923, the writer was called to Bunker Hill 
Church, Gallia County, to help Brother 
Porter in revival services. This church is 
the result of the work of Brother McCoy, 
who preached at a schoolhouse for about 
two or three years, and the writer under 
the direction of our president, Rev. W. J. 
Warrener. The people have become in- 
terested about a church home. We had 
church on Gravel Valley which had n 
been used for eight or ten years. 


the legal matters of getting a permit to re 
move the house to its present site, which I 
did. I then wrote a covenant for the organ- 
ization of the church and gave it to Brother 
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its people. 


more. 


in whose behalf he has written. 





Glimpses of Indian America 


BY W. F. JORDAN 
Author of “Crusading in the West Indies” 


Illustrated, $1.75 


Facing a new Mexican situation do we realize that the problem of Mexico 
is an Indian problem? Do we know that of the 2,000,000 inhabitants of Gaute- 
mala in Central America 1,200,000 are pure Indian? 

Do we know that a vast territory in the Basin of the Amazon is peopled by 
half-naked savages, as yet untouched by Christian Civilization; and, that of 
the people living within the limits of Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia less than four- 
teen percent are of pure, white blood and that more than half of the 7,000,000 
inhabitants of these countries are primitive, ignorant agricultural Indians, 
living in an almost unbelievable condition of degradation and poverty? 

Here is a book by an American that has but to be understood to be appre- 
ciated and that presents a study of not only a crying need but an unexcelled op- 
portunity for the investment of effort in that most valuable asset of any land— 


Born in the Province of Quebec, an ordained minister of the gospel, the 
author of this interesting volume speaks several languages And reads as many 
Missionary, teacher, lecturer, and traveler, with six years’ residence in 
British India, and fifteen years representative of the American Bible Society 
in various sections of Latin America, during which time his duties have taken 
him repeatedly through the West Indies, Mexico, Central America, and the 
West Coast countries of South America, he is qualified to speak of the peoples 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Cor. 5th and Ludlow Streets 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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J. N. Caldwell, and Brother McCoy organ- 
ized the church. The church obtained a 
deed for a lot, and the building was moved 
to its present location. Last fall, Dr. J. F. 
Burnett, Brother McCoy, and the writer 
dedicated the church. Brother Porter was 
chosen pastor for the ensuing year. The 
results of our meeting were ten additions to 
the church as well as much interest on the 
art of those outside of the church. The 
people are well pleased with Brother 
Porter as pastor of the church and a good 
work for the church for the future seems 
sure. We go with Brother Porter to the 
Macedonia Church the twelfth of this 
month to hold a meeting.—SAMUEL LEwIS, 
, Field Secretary. 


Crown Point, Dayton—We _ observed 
Stewardship months as per our denomina- 
tional program and will say it has proved 
a real blessing to our church as well as to 
the writer individually. If any of the 
brethren want a real blessing in their life 
and work, teach Stewardship. I believe, 
brethren, “we have halted between two 
opinions long enough, and our work as well 
as the lives of the people who have: de- 
pended upon us have suffered. We studied 
ihe book by Cushman, “The Message of 
Stewardship,” in our prayer service. The 
young people gave a Stewardship program 
one evening and put on the playlet, “Aunt 
Margret’s Tenth.” Five sermons were 
preached on this subject, Dr. W. H. Deni- 
son bringing two of the five. He was with 
us December 23 and asked for volunteer 
tithers. Twenty-six have signed up so 
far and others may follow. _ I cannot recom- 
mend this book too highly. If you want a 
book that will be a real blessing to you, get 
“The Message of Stewardship.” I think it 
was the best dollar I have spent recently. 

(Bext Sunday we begin our revival service. 
srother Rollo Boehringer will assist us. We 
ask an interest in your prayers.—CLARK A. 
DENISON. 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 


ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 
Portsmouth, N. H.—The_ services one Saturday 
night last month at the Court Street Christian 


Church, Rev. A. M. Hainer pastor, were in charge 
of the Baraca Club, a new men’s organization of the 
church. It was the first of a series of services con- 
ducted by this club, and the interest shown signifies 
that they will prove successful during the winter. 
The responsive reading was under the direction of 
L. Brigham, Seripture reading by Mr. Shapleigh, and 
prayer was offered by O. E. Brigham, Then Clar- 
ence Smart explained the origin and influence of the 
Baraca movement. The movement has for its object 
the intermingling of religion and business ; bringing 
the elevating influence of religion into every walk 
of life. Its object was to appeal to all and carry the 
message of brotherly love and the Golden Rule into 
every life. The message of the evening was given 
by R. W. Emerson, editor of The Times, who spoke 
on “The Victory of Right.’”” The musical program 
of the evening was conducted by the choir with the 


assistance of the church  orchestra.—Portsmouth 
Times. 

DELAWARE 
Dover-—-Several hundred persons were present at 


the Watch Night Service held in the People’s Chris- 
tian Church on New Year’s Eve, The program was 
arranged by the Young Men’s Bible Class of the Sun- 
day-school and as usual did credit to themselves, The 
program commenced at eight o’clock with a social 
hour in the basement of the church. The president 
welcomed the guests, after which the national anthem 
was sung, followed by prayer by the pastor and 
teacher of the class, Dr. R. C. Helfenstein. Following 
the social program light refreshments were served, 
after which all assembled in the main auditorium to 
witness the moving picture entitled ‘Silas Marner,” 
adapted from the famous book of that name by 
George Eliot. Between the films several hymns sung 
by Mr. Herman C. Tayler on phonograph records were 

. ‘layed. The watch night service commenced at eleven- 
~hirty, in charge of Dr. Helfenstein, with the assist- 
“ance of the Young Men’s Bible Class. Dr. Helfen- 
stein gave a short New Year’s message in which he 
issued a cha'lenge for every one to make the best 
of the New Year. Just a few minutes before the 
midnight hour, when the old year faded out and the 
New Year took its place, Mr. Walter P. Carrow, in 
the garb of Father Time, with long hair, whiskers, 
and scythe, as “1923,” walked slowly down the aisle 
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and up on the platform with fading candle. At the 
stroke of twelve Miss Harriet Vane, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Vane, in the costume of a little fairy, 
as 1924,” skipped merrily down the aisle and up t: 
the platform, where she lighted her candle from the 
fast burning candle of Father Time as “1923,” after 
which he passed out of existence and Miss “1924” 
held sway. Eight members of the Young Men’s Bible 
Class then lighted their candles from the candle of 
“Miss 1924,” after which they lighted the candles of 
all those present,, who had formed a circle around 
the church, The service was very impressive and one 
long to be remembered by those taking part.—Dela- 
ware State News. 


The Federal Council a Clearing 


House 


One of the features of the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil in Columbus was cordial letters from 
the president, other State officials, and em- 
bassadors from many other countries. Such 
international recognition of the organiza- 
tion shows the place which the Council 
holds in the mind of the world. This is 
more than any denomination has or could 
have. 

It is really a clearing house for Protest- 
ant denominations. Banks have clearing 
houses through which they co-operate to 
the advantage of all the members, though 
the clearing house is not a bank and does 
not do a banking business, And now rail- 
roads have clearing houses through which 
they adjust receipts for freight and 
passengers. In this way they co-operate 
successfully with loss to none and profit to 
all. Yet the railroad clearing house is not 
a railroad and does not do railroad busi- 
ness. Now, the Federal Council is not a 
church, but an organization through which 
denominations can co-operate in the in- 
terest of the Kingdom without loss to any 
one body. In such a meeting as was held in 
Columbus, denominations are out of sight; 
but the Kingdom looms large in the thought, 
speech, and purpose of what is undertaken 
in the name of Christ. There is no place 
where great moral questions have such free 
discussion as in the Executive Committee, 
which is the Federal Council, ad interim. 

One of its chief concerns is to create 
public opinion against wrong and for right. 
To do this it investigates conditions, reports 
findings through the press, and begets in 
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the public mind an opinion that has weight 
with men. Such a public opinion was 
created against the twelve-hour day in the 
field on Industry; and the United States 
Steel Corporation said that it changed from 
twelve hours to eight in response to the 
demand of public opinion. That corpora- 
tion is the largest in the world and would 
not have heeded any suggestion from a 
single denomination, no matter how large. 

Public opinion is the mightiest force in 
any democracy. It gave us the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and it will enforce it; it gave 
more than ten million dollars of American 
money to relieve the conditions in Japan 
where the earthquake had killed a quarter 
of a million and injured seriously a million 
more; it has increased spiritual interest 
in childhood, so that now the Church re- 
ceives its members from the age of less 
than twelve, though the additions came 
forty years ago from ages over sixteen. 

Divisive questions are left out of view in 
the discussions in the Federal Council, and 
the activities of Christianity are made 
prominent. There is no conflict between 
science and religion; the conflict is between 
scientists and religionists, and neither fully 
understands the other. In this organization 
the differences between men and denomina- 
tions do not prevent friendly discussions of 
world questions, such as obedience to law, 
international justice, evangelical and edu- 
cational work for all men, and the gospel 
of peace as against war. 

Unity is a big item in the program of 
the Council. Jesus said: “I and my Father 
are one;” and he prayed, “that they all may 
be one;” and Paul said, “Ye are all one in 
Christ.” There is no unity out of Christ, 
and there is no division in him. The spirit 
of unity is more manifest in this organiza- 
tion than in any other on earth; here 
churchmen express what so many feel in 
their own denominations and dare not ex- 
press at home, in the same way, lest they 
may be misunderstood. The atmosphere of 
a meeting has much to do with freedom 
of speech. Here the atmosphere invites 
friendliness, freedom of speech, and the 
attitude of all helps the individual in the 
expression of the unity that is in Christ. 


W. W. STALEY. 
Suffolk, Virginia. 


Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Moods of the Soul. By F. W. Norwood. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.75. 


Every one who heard this great preacher 
from London when he was in America a 
couple of years ago will reach with avidity 
for this collection of sermons, and he will 
not be disappointed. Dr. Norwood is one 
of the really great men of the world, both 
in mind and in personality; and he succeeds 
in putting something of his great spirit 
into these printed pages. Every preacher 
would find it profitable and inspiring to 
make a real study of these sermons. 


Ignatius Loyola. 


By Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick. 


The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


This is the first biography written in Eng- 
lish by a non-Catholic of this great Catholic 
whose influence and teachings have had such 
a tremendous bearing upon both the Catholic 
Church and the world. Loyola lived in the 
early part of the Sixteenth Century and was 
the founder of the Jesuits. In this sturdy 
volume of nearly four hundred pages, Mr. 
Sedgwick places his picture in a frame of 
contemporary events—the Reformation, the 
Renaissance, and the ecclesiastical struggles 





of that day. He is splendidly qualified for 
the task and does it with the hand of a 
master. This book throws much illumina- 
tion upon those times, and furnishes a fertile 
field of interesting research in these days of 
anti-Catholic propaganda. 


Religious Philosophy. By Lewis Guy Rohr- 
baugh. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.60. 


Here is a new handbook on religious phi- 
losophy, especially prepared as a supplemen- 
tary volume for class use which will be 
found very helpful by readers as well as 
students. The short time that it will take 
to cover this volume will give one a working 
knowledge of the philosophy of religion—a 
theme that is almost indispensable to clear 
thinking. 


Seeing Life Whole. 
King. 


By Henry Churchili 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


A very much more complete and far more 
profound volume touching the same subject 
is this upon the Christian philosophy of life. 
No one of this generation has been recog- 
nized as a keener and clearer thinker than 
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one of the greatest forces for moral uplift 
in this country,” but feels that it is its duty 
to show the attitude of the Army toward 
tobacco. 

It would be interesting to get a state- 
ment from the editor as to why he consid- 
ers the Salvation Army one of the greatest 
forces “for moral uplift in this country.” 
We may well ask: “Could the Salvation 
Army work for the uplift of humanity 
without taking a stand against tobacco?” 

A business which weakens the will, en- 
slaves both mind and body, and throws tens 
of thousands of men out of employment, be- 
cause its product has made them unfit to 
hold positions of responsibility, is no busi- 
ness with which any kind of an uplift 
organization can afford to flirt or to be on 
intimate terms. 


Dickey Bear’s Five Dollar 
Gold Piece 


= (Continued from page sixteen) 
should go to Johnny Bear and Mr. Coon 
was to make the explanations. 

Three months later, about the last of 
July, Dickey withdrew the money and sent 
for Johnny Bear to meet him at the private 
room of Mr. Coon in the bank. 

Here he handed to him the five hundred 
dollars, stating how he had found the pocket- 
book and why he had kept it. Then he told 
him how he had needed that five dollars at 
that time, how disappointed he was not to 
be able to carry home to his mother a little 
of the bake and how he himself had to go 
without his dinner that day. The money 
had earned the five dollars and the interest 
on the five dollars since he had taken it 
that day and that amount Dickey kept as 
he believed he had the right to do. Johnny 
Bear was very glad to find his five hundred 
dollars. He said nothing about the original 
gold piece, for he could hardly think it was 
possible for him to have made such a mis- 
take. 

Johnny immediately paid up the mortgage 
and he and Myrtle were married the latter 
part of August, and after a camping trip 
through the mountains settled down in their 
new home. 

The date for the annual clam bake fell 
that year on September 15 and nature seem- 
ingly never gave a more beautiful day for 
an event of its kind. 

The bake always drew an immense crowd, 
but this year it was bigger than usual. The 
tickets were sold long before the dinner 
hour and many of the home-made articles, 
such as pies, cakes, and cookies, were sold 
before the bake was opened. 

It happened that Dickey and his mother 
had taken seats nearly opposite to those oc- 
cupied by Johnny Bear and his bride. 

Just before the dinner was served Grand- 
father Grizzly stood upon one of the boxes 
and with his deep, loud voice called the at- 
tention of the crowd that there was a man 
who had a very important message to give 
to them. It would take but a minute and 
would they please be quiet so that every 
one might hear. 
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As he stepped from the box, a rather 
short and somewhat bent, old man climbed 
upon the improvised platform. Many im- 
mediately recognized the old balloon man, 
but to others he was a newcomer. 

Slowly and yet distinctly he commenced 
his little speech: “Ten years ago I was here 
selling penny balloons. After I went home 
that day I was called to England to take 
care of my aged mother, who passed away 
this past spring. When I arrived at my 
home after selling balloons that day I found 
a five dollar gold piece.” (Johnny Bear 
dropped his head and bits of crimson stole 
over his face.) “I felt quite sure that some 
boy must have made a mistake. I would 
have written long ago if I had known to 
whom to write. Here is the piece and if any 
boy can recall either giving me the piece by 
mistake or even giving me a bright penny 
I will be only too glad to give him back this 
piece of gold.” 

Quick as a flash Johnny Bear stood up on 
the table and shouted, “Give it to Dickey 
Bear. It belongs to him.” 

There was a tremendous applause as the 
little, aged, bent balloon man handed the 
piece of gold back to its rightful owner. 

Dickey and Johnny Bear lived to be very 
old bears. They were the best of friends 
and every year Johnny and Myrtle sat di- 
rectly opposite from Dickey and his mother 
at the annual clam bake and Johnny always 
insisted upon paying for the four tickets. 

Even after Dickey’s mother passed away 
and a fine, splendid looking bear came to 
keep house and to be Dickey’s helpmeet, 
Johnny Bear always bought the tickets and 
the four ate together. 

Pottersville, Massachusetts. 


A Great Hymn 


HILE most people have indulged in the 

singing of that old and familiar hymn, 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” few of the 
millions who have gained martial inspira- 
tion from the words and music have been 
familiar with the name of the author. Rev. 
Sabine Baring-Gould, who died at his an- 









cestral home in England a few days ago 
at the age of ninety years, had made many 
contributions to English literature before 
writing this hymn. He was a constant read- 
er of history and he is described as having 
enjoyed his greatest moments in life in writ- 
ing history and fiction for his own personal 
pleasure. His biographers say of him that 
“he was the most fertile of English authors, 
leading the British museum list with cne 
hundred and forty titles to his credit.” The 
career of Rev. Baring-Gould, in fact, reads 
very much like the page out of some 
mance. In turn he served as country par- 
son, romanticist, writer of sermons, novel- 
ist, and poet. 
proficient and successful. 

“Onward, Christian Soldiers” was written 
in the year 1865, and was designed particu- 
larly for a school festival planned for Whit- 
suntide. The route of march for the sur- 
pliced choir led over a hill and Rev. Baring- 
Gound hoped by means of a virile marching 
song to relieve the weary footsteps of the 
marchers. Unable to find a hymn that 
seemed to fill this want he wrote “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” ‘which immediately 
gained universal favor. It is related that: 


The bishop of the diocese, a low-church- 


In each he proved equally | 
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man, however, objected to the phrase in the | 
first stanza: “With the cross of Jesus going 
on before” as unsuited to such a conection, 
whereupon the clergyman-author substituted 
“left behind the door.” 


The apparent act of levity cost the author 
his vicarage, but the hymn grew to world- 
wide renown. Its simplicity and inspiring | 
as well as martial words and music have 
been used ever since in many nations. It 
has fitted many occasions where the needs 
for courage and proper visualization of | 
great responsibilities have been most urgent. 
In all the realm of religious music perhaps 
no hymn has acquired such popular an 
wide adoption. Men have marched to battl 
inspired by its challenge and in a wide va- 
riety of ways the hymn has met the greatest 
possible requirement of a race, by nature 
militant in its activities—Dayton Daily 
News. 
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